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It  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  wriUr  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  hU  fate.  If  he  retoltee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  prreipiee 
of  Mling  unbiaued  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  recent  elections  in  the  United  States  have  falsified 
all  forecasts,  and  have  shown  a  marvellous  change  in 
the  usually  non-political  mass  of  American  opinion. 
The  Democratic  movement  of  last  year  seems  to  be  not 
only  checked  but  thrown  back.  In  New  York,  where 
the  Democrats  have  always  been  very  strong,  and  where 
they  were  successful  last  year  by  a  majority  of  52,000 
votes,  they  have  barely  carried  the  State  offices  this 
year,  leaving  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans.  In  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  New  York,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  re-elected  the  Governor,  and  given 
another  heavy  blow  to  the  mischievous  folly  of 
the  Inflationists.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  com¬ 
mand  the  north-west,  have  also  pronounced  them¬ 
selves  Republican ;  Kansas  and  New  Jersey  have  re¬ 
newed  their  vows  of  allegiance.  The  Democrats  have 
been  only  successful  in  the  States  that  are  tainted  with 
Secessionist  ideas,  and  they  are  already  foolish  enough 
to  announce  that  they  will  elect  Mr.  J efferso^  Davis  to 
his  old  post  as  Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  they  are 
stupid  enough  to  do  this  they  will  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  now  probable  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  next  year  than  either  the 
inflation  campaign  in  the  West,  or  President  Grant’s 
appeal  to  high  Protestant  feelings,  or  the  Associated 
Press  announcement  of  the  lofty  tone  assumed  towards 
Spain  about  Cuba. 

According  to  the  American  Associated  Press  the 
Government  at  W^ashington  has  instructed  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  to 
“  waken  up  ”  the  Spanish  Cabinet  about  Cuba.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  was  reported  and  denied  on 
authority  from  Washington  some  weeks  ago.  The  pre¬ 
sent  statement  does  not  rest  on  any  exact  reproduction 
of  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Cushing  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
buked  the  absurd  policy  of  Spain,  but  on  a  “  summary 
of  President  Grant’s  views.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  in  Spain  the  report  is  denounced  as  exaggerated, 
and  in  America  as  unauthorised.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  though  no  war  is  likely  to 
follow,  some  remonstrance  has  in  fact  been  addressed  to 
the  Madrid  Cabinet  by  the  Government  at  Washington. 
No  doubt  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  altogether  intolerable, 
but  it  is  not  for  the  Americans  to  demand  peremptorily 
that  it  should  come  to  an  end,  unless  indeed  they  are 
prepared  for  a  war  with  Spain.  They  are  in  no  such 
state  of  preparation,  either  materially  or  morally,  and 
if  they  had  addressed  Spain  in  the  language  imputed  to 
General  Grant  they  would  probably  have  to  experience 
some  naval  disasters  before  awakening  to  the  realities  of 


the  situation.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that 
the  United  States  do  not  “  mean  fighting,”  even  if  the 
President  means  it.  The  decision  as  to  peace  and  war 
remains  always  with  the  Senate.  The  announcement 
of  the  Associated  Press  was  almost  certainly  designed 
to  influence  this  week’s  elections. 


“  Historicus  ”  has  at  last  enlightened  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Circular.  Just  as  the  Circular 
was  being  absolutely  withdrawn,  after  the  law  and  the 
policy  and  the  English  grammar  of  it  had  been 
thoroughly  thrashed  out,  ‘‘  Historicus  ”  comes  forward 
in  the  Times  to  tell  us  that  what  everybody  has  said 
on  the  subject  is  absolutely  right,  and  that  the  contrary 
was  never  dreamed  of  by  any  respectable  jurist,  states¬ 
man,  Ac.,  Ac.  This  violent  position  is  supported  with 
references  from  many  writora  on  the  Law  of  Nations — 
the  extracts  altogether  making  a  very  pretty  show  of 
learning.  We  do  not  know  that  any  writer,  outside  the 
tied  Government  papers,  seriously  maintained  the  view 
which  ”  Historicus  ”  so  vehemently  condemns  ;  and  if  his 
imposing  letters  have  any  value  at  all  in  the  discussion 
it  is  quite  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
too  late.  “  Historicus  ”  treats  the  question  as  one  to 
be  determined  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  accordingly 
fortifies  himself  with  references  to  the  uuauthoritativo 
dogmas  and  casual  conjectures  which  form  the  learning 
on  that  subject.  It  is  satisfactory  that  they  should  be 
so  unanimous,  as  “  Historicus  ”  declares  them  to  bo,  on 
the  right  side.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  question 
as  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  nation  is  first  of  all 
one  of  English  law,  and  English  law,  it  is  now  agreed, 
is  quite  decisive  on  the  point.  We  suspect,  too,  that 
English  law  goes  beyond  the  positions  taken  by  ‘‘  Histo¬ 
ricus  ”  from  the  Law  of  Nations.  It  will  not  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  “Historicus”  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  his  powerful  letters  was  followed  by 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Circular. 


At  this  moment  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Ministry 
trembles  in  the  balance.  The  Grand  Vizier  Mahmud 
Pasha,  who  had  been  raised  to  power  on  account  of  his 
more  conciliatory  attitude  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  three  Emperors,  will,  it  is  said,  bo  replaced  by  his 
predecessor,  Hussein  Avni  Pasha.  The  latter  represents 
the  party,  least  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  Russia. 
If  this  change  in  the  Vizierate  were  effected,  it  might 
be  interpreted  as  a  reply  to  the  Russian  threat  in  the 
Petersburg  Official  Gazette.  It  is  said  that  General 
Iguatieflf,  the  Czar’s  envoy,  urgently  asked,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Constantinople  from  Livadia,  for  an  interview 
with  Mahmud  Pasha,  but  was  not  admitted,  owing  to 
a  sudden  illness  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  which,  it  is 
whispered  at  Constantinople,  symptoms  of  poisoning 
seem  to  show  themselves.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
seen  whether  this  mysterious  allegation  is  more  than  a 
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mmonr  s©t  afloat  for  a  special  pnrpwse.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  expacted  that  Turkey  will  show  fight  wbeii 
driven  to  the  wall.  The  elevation  of  Hussein  Avni 
Pasha  would  be  the  signal  fora  determined  opposition  to 
Russia. 


If  the  City  and  the  Stock  Exchange  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  liarometer  of  the  political  atmosphere,  then 
troubles  are  at  hand.  This  week  there  has  been  a 
curious  underground  sort  of  rumble  prevailing  in  those 
precincts  sacred  to  the  devotion  of  Mammon.  The 
Russian  Bear  has  once  more  flashed  his  sinister  image 
on  the  retinas  of  the  people  who  trade  in  money,  and 
who  buy  and  sell  stocks,  and  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
terrify  all  round.  Bold  “bulls”  of  English  railways 
have  suddenly  become  weak-kneed,  and  it  is  said  that 
money  will  lie  dear  soon.  There  are  going  to  be  bad 
times  at  Berlin,  bad  times  in  Russia,  and  Russia  herself 
is  going  to  despatch  the  sick  man  at  last  out  of  pure 
charity.  The  City,  in  short,  is  a  place  where  Jklammon 
is  at  prc.sent  supreme  and  cliques  of  speculators  trium- 
pliant,  and  wise  heads  say  there  that  after  the  deep 
rumbling  will  come  the  storm. 

Sir  G.  Campbell  made  a  lively  speech  at  Burntisland 
last  week.  “  There  is  some  soul  of  comfort  in  thiugs 
evil,”  and  Sir  G.  Campbell  has  contrived  to  extract  the 
soul  of  comfort — for  everybody  but  the  bondholders — 
out  of  the  Turkish  repudiation.  “  He  thought  it  the 
worst  thing  possible  that  rotten  States  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  borrow  in  that  mart  of  rascality  [“  goot 
worts,”  Sir  George !]  the  London  Stock  Exchange  ;  and 
though  ho  was  very  sorry  for  those  who  had  been 
induced  to  lend  their  money,  politically  he  was  delighted 
to  see  repudiation  by  such  States,  because  it  prevented 
more  money  being  lent  and  lost,  and  that  rotten  state 
of  tilings  being  perpetuated.  Even  in  the  case  of  more 
powerful  States,  he  thought  the  facility  of  borrowing  on 
the  credit  of  future  generations  a  very  great  evil,  and 
the  main  source  of  extravagance  in  wars.  They  knew 
the  old  song  wishing  that  those  who  made  wars  should 
be  the  only  ones  to  fight.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
ho  would  have  it  that  those  who  made  wars  should 
bo  the  only  ones  to  pay ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  wars 
should  bo  paid  for  by  immediate  taxation.  If  in  this 
country  the  income-tax  was  put  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent,  for  a  war,  they  would  think  a  good  many 
times  before  going  to  war.”  In  this  view  the  Sultan 
has  really  by  his  repudiation  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
Peace  Society,  and  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  the 
millennium  than  Mr.  Richards  himself. 


Sir  G.  Campbell  takes  a  very  sensible  view  of  our 
relations  with  Russia  in  Asia.  Those  relations,  he 
said,  are  no  doubt  “  attended  with  jealousy ;  the 
Russians  hud  broken  the  faith  of  treaties  when  there 
was  no  longer  a  power  to  enforce  j>erformance,  and  wo 
should  not  smile  and  gloss  that  over.  But  as  to  our 
substantial  relations,  Russia  could  not  bo  in  a  position 
to  give  us  serious  annoyauce  in  India  till  she  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  network  of  railways  and  communications  over 
the  1,500  or  2,000  miles  of  desert  intervening  between 
Russia  and  Afghanistan.  That  might  be  done  if  Russia 
had  time  and  money  to  do  it;  but  it  would  take  vast 
sums,  and  twenty  or  thirty  or  fifty  years  to  do  it,  if 
ever  it  were  done.  Until  then  w'e  might  rest  in 
peace.” 


The  Turkish  loans  cannot  be  said  to  have  entered 
into  any  fresh  pliase  this  week.  Sadyk  Pasha  has  not 
yet  come  u|)on  the  scene,  and  the  Sultan  has  not  yet  de¬ 
creed  the  repudiation  of  the  second  half  of  the  interest. 
Nor  has  any  new  scheme  been  broached  whereby  he 
might  satisfy  all  his  crctlitors  with  paper.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  lias  gone  to  Lord  Derby,  and  no  doubt  if  his  lord- 
ship  was  not  Ixired  at  the  time,  it  w’ould  get  from  him  a 
most  vivid  exjiosition  of  the  situation  ;  it  would  also  go 
away  frozen.  Lord  Derby  is  not  the  man  for  the  time. 
AV  e  should  have  Old  Pam  buck  again  to  rush  on  into 


another  war,  and  tJben  the  bondholderrwould  have^been 
satisfied.  Everybody  w'ould  have  had' to  p«y  for  aMing 
them  righted,  and  they  would  have  pocketed  the  gain 
and  raised  a  statue,  perhaps,  to  the  Minister  who  knew 
so  well  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 
There  is  no  hope  of  this  glorious  consummation  with 
Lord  Derby  at  the  helm,  and  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  thankful.  If  Turkish  bondholders  want  to  try  in 
good  earnest  to  frighten  the  Turk  into  parting  with  hig 
last  shilling,  and  his  all  but  last  loaf,  they  should  go  as 
a  body  to  Constantinople,  and  make  speeches  before  hig 
palace.  That  would  be  a  considerable  relief  to  some 
people  here,  and  should  frighten  the  Sultan  and  all 
his  band  out  of  their  reason  in  the  •  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 


From  Belgrad  we  learn  that  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction  show  themselves  among  the  troops.  The  pro- 
Russian  Kara-Georgiewitch  party,  though  cowed  for 
the  moment,  are  suspected  of  various  underhand  moves, 
and  Prince  Milan  is  said  to  be  somewhat  disturbed 
through  fear  for  his  personal  safety.  The  correspondent 
who  gives  this  information,  and  who  in  a  previous 
letter  had  foreshadow^ed  the  fall  of  the  Ristich  Cabinet, 
thinks  the  newly-formed  Ministry  stands  a  chance  of 
being  also  soon  overthrown.  A  number  of  the  “  Omla- 
dinists,”  with  whom  the  present  Premier  formerly 
acted,  are  exceedingly  bitter  against  him  now.  Still, 
the  feeling  of  the  Servian  capital  is  in  the  main  with 
the  Prince.  In  commercial  circles  a  tendency,  however, 
shows  itself  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  call  out  for  a  moi'atorium — that  is  to  say,  for  a 
legal  enactment  prolonging  the  term  when  bills  of 
exchange  fall  due.  The  Servian  merchants  being  in 
debt  with  Hungarian  and  Austrian  houses,  such  a 
measure  would  essentially  be  a  means  of  cheating 
creditors  at  Pesth  and  Vienna.  In  the  merchant-guild 
at  Belgrad  meetings  are  continually  being  held  now,  at 
which  various  measures  of  this  kind  are  urged.  These 
occurrences  still  increase  the  aversion  existing  in  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  against  the  pan- Slavonian  propaganda. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  has  pubhshed  some  further  experi¬ 
ments  on  ants  and  bees,  which  make  serious  inroads  on 
the  reputation  of  those  exemplary  animals.  The  sum 
of  his  experiments  seems  to  be  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  creatures  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
their  brain- matter,  taken  relatively  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies.  They  are  active  and  industrious,  but  very  much 
the  slaves  of  custom  ;  they  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of 
taking  up  a  line  and  sticking  to  it,  and  what  they  do 
they  do  well,  but  they  show  nothing  like  the  wisdom  or 
the  original  power  of  contrivance  with  which  they  are 
popularly  credited.  This  want  of  originality  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  established  by  a  very  pretty  experiment.  He 
suspended  some  larvae  on  a  slip  of  glass  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  one  of  his  artificial 
ants’  nests,  and  placed  some  black  ants  on 
the  glass  with  the  larvae.  Within  half  an  inch  of  the 
glass  he  placed  some  fine  mould,  so  that  if  the  ants  had 
possessed  much  engineering  skill  they  could  in  half  a 
minute  have  constructed  a  bridge  between  the  glass 
and  their  nest.  Not  only  did  they  not  do  this,  but  the 
ants  on  the  glass  did  not  even  risk  the  leap  to  the  nest 
which  they  could  almost  touch  with  their  antennas. 
They  seized  larvae,  and  leant  over  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  and  some  of  them  got  down  on  the  backs  of  their 
follows,  but  most  of  them  travelled  to  the  nest  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  of  thirteen  feet,  along  which  was  presently 
established  quite  a  string  of  ants  passing  to  and  from 
the  nest  to  the  larvae.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
but  do  not  go  to  the  ant,  thou  engineer. 


The  Courts  have  begun  work  under  the  new  proce¬ 
dure;  and  everybody  is  now  asking  where  is  the  change. 
During  this  week  business  has  been  conducted  very 
much  as  it  used  to  be  under  the  old  procedure.  There  has 
been  no  decided  alteration,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  lawyer. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  pending  cases  have  not  yet  been 
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worked  off,  or  that  the  new  Rales  have  not  yet  foand  Wo  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Progressist 
full  scope.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  party  in  the  German  Reichstag  intend  moving  for  the 
Judges  show,^  as  is  but  too  natural,  a  decided  in-  establishment  of  regular  responsible  Ministries  of  the 
clination  to  stick  to  the  old  usage  as  far  as  possible,  and  Empire,  instead  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
that  in  Court  and  at  chambers  they  have  strained  the  ment  which  throws  much  power  exclusively  into  tno 
Acts  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  and  hands  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  It  is  urged,  with 
familiar  practice.  Another  general  observation  appears  great  show  of  reason,  that  the  illness  from  which  the 
to  be  that  the  Bench,  as  a  rule,  have  not  taken  much  latter  is  said  to  suffer  renders  it  even  absolutely  neces- 
pains  to  master  the  new  procedure.  Tlie  consequence  sary  to  apply  the  full  Constitutional  principle  with 
has  been  that  there  have  b^n  frequent  stoppages  in  the  greater  strictness.  If  we  do  not  much  mistake,  a 
course  of  business,  in  order  to  consult  the  Acts  as  to  the  number  of  the  National  Liberals  are  at  heart  also  favour- 


new  procedure.  All  this  has  to  be  expected,  and  so 
will  be  readily  pardoned.  But  the  country  at  large 
will  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  present  respect  for  the  Bench 
if  it  detects,  or  fancies  it  detects,  in  the  Judges  as  a 
body  no  disposition  to  give  the  reforms  a  fair  trial. 
Lawyers  are  much  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  they 
alone  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new  measure. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  seems 
to  be  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  make  the  new  measures 
really  operative  and  satisfactory. 


Various  legal  appointments  of  importance  must  soon 
be  made,  and  rumour  is  busy  with  reports  as  to  the 
new  Solicitor-General,  and  as  to  the  probability  of 
Various  judicial  changes  and  retirements.  It  is  hinted 
that  the  new  Attorney-General,  as  soon  as  he  enters 
office,  should  direct  his  attention  to  an  important  legal 
question.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
Admiralty  Circular  on  fugitive  slaves,  but  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  belligerent  proceedings  going  on  in  Central  Africa. 
To  the  military  achiev^ements  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  erpedi- 
tioQ  we  have  already  drawn  attention,  and  it  is  hinted 
— whether  gravely  or  not  we  do  not  undertake  to  say — 
that  all  connected  with  that  expedition  have  perhaps 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  serious  consequences.  A 
few  years  ago  we  altered  and  strengthened  our  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  and  inserted  a  section  to  the  effect  that 
*  ‘  if  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  and  without  the  licence  of  Her  Majesty,  prepares 
or  fits  out  any  naval  or  military  expedition  against  the 
dominion  of  any  friendly  State,”  ne  will  be  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  law  in  America  is  much 
the  same  as  ours.  One  hopes  that  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  New  York  Herald  have  looked  into  this  matter 
before  fitting  out  an  armed  expedition  against  the 
friendly  States  or  tribes  against  which  Mr.  Stanley  is 
now  warring.  It  would  1^  sad  if  these  enterprising 
journals  should  get  into  trouble  with  the  two  Attorney- 
Generals.  We  presume  that  they  would  demand  an 
alteration  of  the  law  if  it  were  found  to  interfere  with 
their  operations  for  extending  “  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  world.” 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  exercise  a  truly  paternal  discipline  in  regard  to 
foreign  States.  All  those  unable  to  meet  their  engage¬ 
ments  are  to  be  placed  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  at 
all  events,  their  representatives  are  to  be  allowed  no 
turtle  or  loving-cup  at  the  coming  banquet.  As  yet  this 
terrible  retribution  is  incomplete.  No  notification  has 
appeared  respecting  the  gastronomic  prospects  of  the 
representative  of  f  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  certainly 
cannot,  in  justice  to  those  excluded  from  the 
feast,  be  allowed  more  than  half  a  dinner,  and  perhaps  | 
the  reason  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  it  is  that  i 
the  civic  authorities  have  not  quite  decided  whether  he 
is  to  take  his  place  at  the  beginning  and  disappear  with 
the  entreeSy  or  come  in  with  the  ice-pudding.  This 
shonld  be  arranged  at  once,  and  to  avoid  the  least 
appearance  of  injustice  it  should  also  bo  explained  that 
some  of  the  delicacies  at  the  banquet  will  be  put  by  for 
him  during  a  period  of  five  years.  Meantime  ho  should 
be  strictly  forbidden  to  crow  over  the  lesser  culprits 
who  have  been  treated  with  so  much  severity,  and  care¬ 
fully  reminded  that  exceptional  leniency  towards  an 
offender  commonly  indicates  but  slight  hope  of  his 
reformation. 


able  to  the  idea  emitted  by  the  more  advanced  Pro¬ 
gressists.  Should  a  motion  of  this  kind  bo  brought 
forward,  somewhat  lively  debates  may  be  expected. 
Meanwhile  the  forthcoming  Government  Bill  on  Criminal 
Law  is  criticised,  so  far  as  its  provisions  have  leaked 
out,  rather  sharply  by  Liberal  organs.  The  Ultramon- 
tanes,  thinking  they  espy  an  opportunity  for  themselves, 
thereupon  propose  already  to  make  a  compact  with  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Conservatives,  as  against  the  Liberals  ! 
Of  course,  for  such  a  service  they  would  expect  some¬ 
thing  in  return.  Even  the  Oermarioy  which  is  the 
Tahl^  of  Berlin,  throws  out  shy,  yet  intelligible,  hints  in 
that  direction.  But  the  labour  of  this  new  Ultramontano 
love  will  bo  lost,  though  the  Oerviania  endeavours  to  ply 
Government  by  predicting  “  stormy  scenes  ”  in  the 
Reichstag,  “  which  will  bring  up  all  the  recollections  of 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Constitutional 
conflict.” 

I'he  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  not,  it  now  appears, 
intend  tu  sentence  the  young  Mohocks  implicated  in  the 
Folkestone  outrage  to  wear  uniform  for  twelve  months. 
As  we  pointed  out  when  his  decision  was  first  published, 
this  would  have  virtually  fixed  an  indelible  stigma  on 
the  cloth  by  causing  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of 
disgrace.  What  His  Royal  Highness  really  meant  was 
that  the  culprits  should  not  wear  their  beloved  mufti  for 
a  whole  year.  Of  course,  the  distinction  will  be  pal¬ 
pable  even  to  the  most  obtuse.  Under  the  first-named 
condition  the  high-spirited  young  gentlemen  would 
have  been  compelled  to  appear  in  “  pink  ”  whenever  out 
of  their  respective  beds.  But  by  the  second  an  alterna¬ 
tive  course  is  offered.  They  may  not,  it  is  true,  show 
themselves  in  plain  clothes  without  running  a  chance  of 
being  tried  for  disobedience  of  orders.  But  should  the 
winter  prove  mild,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  aping 
the  costume  of  Lady  Godiva  ?  As  the  order  runs,  they 
certainly  have  the  right  of  promenading  in  public 
dressed  as  Adam  was  before  the  Fall,  a  suit  of  natural 
skin  not  coming  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
“  plain  clothes.”  Being  a  kind-hearted  man,  prone  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  the  Duke  no  doubt  purposely 
left  the  young  Toms  and  Jerries  this  loophole,  fearing 
lest  absolute  condemnation  to  wear  uniform  for  a  whole 
year  would  break  their  tender  hearts.  On  any  other 
hypothesis  as  much  disgrace  would  attach  to  the  cloth 
one  way  as  another,  the  distinction  between  compulsory 
wearing  of  uniform  and  deprivation  of  the  right  to  don 
its  only  substitute  being  too  subtle  for  ordinary  com¬ 
prehension. 

What  can  withstand  the  force  of  popular  opinion  in 
a  free  state  ?  Even  those  immobile  autocrats,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  show  themselves  influenced  by  its 
pressure.  It  is  true  they  have  not  yet  given  Sir  Walter 
Tarleton  an  opportunity  of  clearing  his  professional 
character  before  a  court-martial.  Captain  Hickley  also 
walks  the  quarter-deck  labouring  under  a  similar 
sense  of  being  cruelly  treated  by  his  superiors ;  while 
Captain  Dawkins  and  Lieutenant  Evans  no  doubt  com¬ 
plain  of  having  received  a  trifle  too  much  of  Admiralty 
justice.  Nevertheless,  ”  My  Lords  ”  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  appease  public  indignation.  From  this  time 
forth  for  evermore,  naval  officers  in  uniform  shall  not 
dare  to  encase  their  fragile  fingers  in  gloves  of  any 
other  colour  than  white  !  Up  to  the  present  time  a 
most  perilous  state  of  things  has  existed,  each  officer 
being  allowed  to  select  his  own  colour,  thereby  un¬ 
doubtedly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  But 
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repeated  disasters  duriog  the  last  year  or  two  among 
our  men-of-  war  have  at  last  aroused  the  Admiralty  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  and  white  gloves  will  therefore  be 
compulsory  for  the  future  under  heavy  penalties. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  a  darker  hue  might 
not  have  been  found  more  serviceable  on  board  ship,  we 
should  like  to  bo  informed  as  to  the  colours  affected  by 
Prince  Leiningen,  Commander  Welch,  Admiral  Tarleton, 
and  Captain  Hickley.  Information  on  this  head  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  unaccountable  collisions  in  the 
Solent  and  St.  George’s  Channel. 

India  appears  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  high  art  and  mystery  of  getting  up  subscription 
lists.  A  Calcutta  correspondent  of  a  Mofussil  journal 
gives  chapter  and  verse,  showing  how  this  mechanism  is 
l^ing  worked  in  the  Indian  metropolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  amusement.  A 
certain  Hajah,  not  particularly  rich,  was  lately  requested 
by  a  high  Government  official  to  subscribe  2,000  rupees 
towards  the  race  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  at  Calcutta 
in  the  Prince’s  honour.  Entertaining  conscientious  ob¬ 
jections  to  such  sport,  the  Rajah  suggested  that  he 
would  prefer  to  give  the  sum — if  give  he  must — to 
some  charity.  But  the  official  insisted,  and  the  amount 
was  subscribed  as  requested.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  the  representative  of  Government  next  applied 
to  the  Rjijah’s  nephew,  a  comparatively  poor  man  with 
a  large  family,  out  of  whom  a  handsome  sum  was  ex¬ 
tracted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  last  voluntary^con- 
tributiou  from  the  same  family,  the  Rajah’s  younger 
brother  also  coming  in  for  his  share  of  the  screwing 
process.  Another  Bahoo  disgorged  500  rupees  under 
similar  pressure,  aud  native  society  generally  had  to  pay 
more  or  less  in  order  that  the  Shahyadah  of  England 
should  witness  some  very  indifferent  racing  on  the 
Calcutta  inaidan.  If  these  statements  are  true — the 
same  statements  were  sent  to  us  some  weeks  ago,  with 
the  name  of  the  high  official  in  question — they  certainly 
serve  as  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  recent  denial 
by  Lord  George  Hamilton  of  our  assertion  that  the 
Prince's  progress  would  entail  heavy  cost  on  the 
struggling  myriads  of  India. 

That  Russia  is  very  far  as  yet  from  having  her  saddle 
easily  fixed  on  the  fierce  population  of  the  Oxus  Valley 
appears  from  the  account  of  her  recent  campaign  in 
Khokand.  When  it  was  thought  that  the  bands  of  the 
Kiptschak  Kirghises  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  General 
Kaufmaun  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  new  Khan  of  Khokand  at  Marghilan,  they  again  re¬ 
volted,  this  time  making  the  town  of  Undidshan  their  basis, 
and  attacking  the  Russian  troops  as  they  were  unsus¬ 
pectingly  recrossing  to  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Oxus.  An 
exploring  party  going  in  the  direction  of  Undidshan  was 
also  attacked.  Of  course  the  Russians  were  able  to  put 
the  movement  down,  but  the  town  of  Undidshan  made 
a  strenuous  resistance,  and  had  to  be  hiken  by  storm. 
Compared  with  India,  the  Russian  acquisitions  are  but 
as  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man’s  table,  and  Russia  is 
not  yet  in  comfortable  and  undisturbed  possession  even 
of  her  crumbs. 

THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLE. 

On  Thursday  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  last  act  of 
the  long  and  tedious  dmma — wearisome,  to  use  a  hyper¬ 
bolical  comparison,  as  the  unmeasured  length  of 
L  AJ"ricciin6  that  has  filled  for  more  than  four  years 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles.  The  National 
Assembly  of  I  ranee  has  met  once  again,  determined  this 
time  to  pronounce  its  own  doom  and  make  w’ay  w'ith 
what  gnice  it  may  for  its  successor.  But  though  this 
is  “  positively  the  last  appearance  ”  of  the  Chamber 
that  made  j)eace  wdth  Germany,  aided  ^M.  Thiers  in 

liberating  the  territory,”  overturned  his  power,  set  up 
the  Septeiinate,  dallied  with  the  Fusion,  cringed  before 
the  Bonapartists,  and  finally,  under  the  pressure  of 
external  opinion  and  the  menace  of  manifold  perils. 


founded  the  Republic,  there  must  be  some  last  words 
and  even  acts  before  the  stage  is  cleared.  A  final  struggle 
is  being  prepared  which  will  test  once  more  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  French  parties,  and  severely  strain 
the  alliance  which  was  concluded  between  the  “  Liberal 
Monarchist  ”  and  the  Republicans  of  every  shade  nine 
months  ago.  The  majority  of  February  25  was  from 
the  outset  understood  to  be  an  artificial  production.  It 
sufficed  to  formalise  the  Republic  and  to  pass  the  “  Con¬ 
stitutional  Laws,”  buU  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial  when  the  manner  in  which 
the  inevitable  appeal  to  the  constituencies  came  to  be 
discussed.  The  controversy  between  the  partisans  of 
scrutin  de  liste  and  those  of  scrutin  d' arrondissement  will 
'divide  the  ranks  that  had  been  closed  firmly  against 
Imperialists  and  Legitimists  from  February  to  July. 
The  Ministry  has  announced  through  M.  Buftet  its 
determination  to  carry  the  principle  of  small  constituen¬ 
cies  or  to  resign;  and  he  has  brought  even  his  moststurdily 
Republican  colleagues,  M.  Leon  Say  and  M.  Dufaure, 
to  an  agreement  with  him  upon  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  from  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  at 
Arcachon,  from  M.  Gambetta’s  letter  to  Lyons,  and  from 
what  has  transpired  as  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Republican  Union  and  its  confederate  “groups,”  that 
the  Left  will  fight  stoutly  for  voting  by  departmental 
lists.  On  this  question,  it  is  asserted,  they  will  receive 
support  from  some  of  the  Legitimists,  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Ministerial  influence  will  now  be  exerted  in 
their  favour,  and  from  many  of  the  Bonapartists,  who 
cannot  venture  to  oppose  the  mode  of  voting  that  comes 
nearest  to  their  principle  of  the  appeal  to  the  people — 
that  is,  the  plebiscite.  The  latter  may  be  induced  to 
abandon  their  convictions — they  could  not  be  Bona¬ 
partists  if  they  were  not  open  to  what  the  French  call 
transactions — but  if  the  Legitimists,  in  any  large  num¬ 
bers,  can  persuade  themselves  to  vote  with  M. 
Gambetta,  their  support  may  be  counted  upon  as  a 
steady  element  in  the  majority  of  the  Left. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a 
majority  will  follow  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta  in 
supporting  the  scrutin  de  liste  pure  and  simple.  M. 
Buffet’s  threat  of  resignation  terrifies  many  timid 
Centrist  politicians,  not  because  they  specially  love  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  or  approve  of  his  admi¬ 
nistrative  pranks,  but  because  they  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  Government  may  come  after  him  if  he  should 
retire.  The  Marshal- President  is  pledged  to  a  Conser¬ 
vative  Government,  and  though  the  pledge  has  been 
discreetly  forgotten  for  some  time,  it  might  be  revived 
by  the  impatience  of  unwise  and  disappointed  men. 
What  if  the  ^Marshal,  after  M.  Buffet’s  defeat,  refused 
to  select  his  Ministers,  as  he  is  bound  according  to 
constitutional  practice  to  do,  from  the  victorious  ma¬ 
jority  ?  What  if  he  installed  a  Broglie-Fourtou  Cabinet, 
as  is  thought  not  improbable  ?  From  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  there  would  only  be  a  step  to  a  coup  d'etat ;  and, 
though  we  do  not  doubt  that  Marshal  MacMahou  is 
“loyal”  as  far  as  his  lights  permit,  the  descent  from  a 
refusal  to  yield  to  “  Parliamentary  dictation”  down  to 
mere  military  despotism  is  dangerously  easy.  These 
fears,  however,  disturb  only  the  late  and  weakened  con¬ 
verts  from  Orleanism.  The  Republican  Left  stands  in 
a  compact  body  for  departmental  voting.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  very  prudently  waived  its  right  to  demand  an 
examination  of  M.  Buffet’s  policy  during  the  recess 
until  after  the  debates  on  the  Electoral  Law,  when  the 
expediency  of  overthrowing  the  Government,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  in  carrying  the  scrutin  d' arromlisseinent,  will 
have  to  be  considered  afresh  in  the  light  of  a  new 
situation.  There  was  no  opposition,  therefore,  on 
Thursday  to  M.  Buffet’s  proposal  that  the  Electoral 
project  of  law  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  other  business.  This  suggestion  was  supplemented 
by  a  jx)int  made  against  the  Minister  in  the  speech  of 
M.  Pascal  Duprat,  a  Member  of  the  Republican  Left. 
!M.  Duprat,  formerly  the  associate  of  I’ierre  Leroux, 
George  Sand,  and  Lamennais,  touched  M.  Buffet’s  con¬ 
duct  with  a  severe  irony.  The  Minister,  he  said,  was, 
of  course,  “  not  actuated  by  any  personal  calculation.” 
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Bat  as  the  discussion  of  the  Electoral  Law  indicated 
the  near  approach  of  the  elections,  he  wished  to  inquire 
tinder  what  conditions  these  elections  were  to  be  held. 
Was  the  state  of  siege  to  be  naaintained,  and  were  the 
Due  de  Broglie’s  mayors  and  prefects  to  retain  their 
dominion  over  the  country  during  the  electoral  crisis  ? 
M.  Duprat  demanded  that  “  the  two  Bills  relative  to 
raising  the  state  of  siege  and  to  Municipal  Councils 
•  should  be  discussed  between  the  second  and  third  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Electoral  Bill.”  This  proposition  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  entertained  in  conjunction  with  M.  Buffet’s. 
The  Assembly  almost  unanimously  agreed  in  accepting 
the  Electoral  Law  as  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  Mon¬ 
day  next ;  it  also,  “  after  two  doubtful  divisions,” 
affirmed  that  the  state  of  siege  and  the  Municipal  Law 
should  be  considered  as  the  point  insisted  upon  by  M. 
Duprat.  The  Cabinet  did  not  show  a  firm  front  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  M.  Duprat’s  attack;  indeed,  the  Liberal 
members  of  it  voted  for  both  parts  of  M.  Duprat’s 
proposition,  M.  Buffet  himself  voting  against  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Municipal  Law,  and  abstaining  from 
voting  on  the  state  of  siege. 

On  Monday,  if  nothing  should  in  the  meantime 
happen  to  change  the  attitude  of  parties,  the  struggle 
between  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  the  Republic 
will  fairly  begin.  The  discussion  of  the  Electoral  Law 
is  nothing  short  of  this.  M.  Gambetta  has  lately  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  reason  why  the  scruiin  de  liste  :s  so 
strongly  upheld  by  the  Left  is  that  it  clearly  defines  the 
relation  of  politicians  to  Republican  institutions.  It 
enforces  political  organisation.  Under  the  scrutin  de 
lisfey  and  especially  at  a  general  election  like  that 
through  the  ordeal  of  which  France  must  pass 
early  next  year,  every  department  will  be  quite 
certain  of  the  political  complexion  of  candidates,  because 
each  list  submitted  to  the  electors  will  be  headed  by  the 
name  of  some  leading  statesman.  If  the  voters  know 
little  or  nothing  of  M.  Quelqu’un  or  M.  Quidam,  they 
are  in  no  such  ignorance  of  the  general  character  of  the 
lists  on  which  those  aspirants  for  political  fame  appear. 
If  M.  Quelqu’un  be  affiche  to  M.  Rouher  or  M.  Raoul 
Duval,  everyone  understands  that  he  must  be  an  open 
and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  the  Republic ;  if  to  the  Due 
de  Broglie  or  M.  Buffet,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  must 
be  a  secret  enemy  who  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  Republican  institutions,  to 
give  a  personal  character  to  the  Government,  and  to 
prepare  things  for  a  Monarchical  restoration,  when  the 
Marshal- President  and  the  Comte  de  Chambord  have 
conveniently  disappeared  from  the  scene.  In  the  same 
way  the  lists  marked  by  the  leadership  of  M.  Gambetta 
or  M.  Thiers  will  comprise  none  but  politicians  who 
loyally  accept  the  Republic,  and  will  endeavour  to  con¬ 
solidate  it.  Thus  the  scrutin  de  lisfey  whatever  its  theo¬ 
retical  imperfections,  will  send  to  the  Assembly  organ¬ 
ised  political  parties.  The  scrutin  d' arrondissement  would 
fill  the  Centres  at  least  with  politicians  who  dare  not 
avow  their  opinions.  It  would  be  that  worst  of  evils 
for  France,  ‘‘  a  prolongation  of  the  provisional.” 


RUSSOPHOBIA. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  professes  to  be  bound  by  no 
ties  of  party,  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  seems  to  recognise 
no  politictal  principle  except  the  necessity  of  having  an 
opinion  of  its  own.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  does  not 
adhere  to  the  Conservative  party ;  it  is  only  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  that  occasionally  adheres  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  independence  of  spirit  is  so  admirable 
that  our  contemporary  may  almost  be  pai'doned  for 
acting  as  if  this  represented  the  sum  total  of  news¬ 
paper  virtue,  and  absolved  it  from  the  performance  of 
other  public  duties.  To  make  amends  for  its  self- 
denial  in  constantly  endeavouring  to  differ  from  every¬ 
body  else,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indulges  itself  in 
various  little  personal  spites,  which  it  prosecutes  with 
an  audacity  of  misrepresentation  and  a  vulgarity  of 
insolence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  out  of 
the  columns  of  the  Englishman.  One  of  the  most 


prominent  of  the  objects  of  these  dearly-cherished 
spites  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  another  is  Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  how  an  “  occasional  note  ” 
should  not  be  written,  ought  to  read  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette*s  note  on  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  this  month.  That  article  is  a 
criticism  of  the  views  put  forward  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
“  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,”  and,  like  the  work 
to  which  it  is  a  reply,  has  all  the  freshness  and  force 
which  we  expect  in  the  treatment  of  delicate  political 
questions  by  writers  who  have  studied  them  in  living 
detail.  In  trying  to  caricature  such  an  article  by  vulgar 
misrepresentation,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  can  have  had 
j  but  one  motive,  and  neither  the  motive  nor  the  style  of 
the  execution  is  very  creditable  to  a  journal  which 
affects  to  be  written  ”  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.” 

The  violent  attack  of  Russophobia  from  which  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  now;  suffering,  and  the  crude  ran¬ 
cour  with  which  it  runs  at  anyone  who  deprecates  its 
madness,  are  all  the  more  remarkable  that  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  it  led  the  way  in  warning  the  public 
a^inst  the  raving  panic  to  which  it  has  itself  ftdlen  a 
victim.  When  we  compare  the  clear  sense  and  states¬ 
manlike  sobriety  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  when  it  was  in  this  matter  the  organ 
of  Lord  Strangford,  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
Central  Asia,  we  can  only  account  for  the  change  on 
the  supposition  that  the  journal  has  since  then  made 
over  the  conduct  of  its  Central  Asiatic  ”  policy  ”  to  its 
printer’s  devil.  The  three  men  in  the  country  who  ten 
years  ago  and  upwards  did  their  utmost  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  doings  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  were 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Lord  Strangford,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  and  their  avowed  object  was  to  make  the  English 
public  aware  of  what  Russia  might  be  expected  to  do 
in  the  way  of  extending  her  borders,  so  that  when  she 
did  it  we  might  not  fall  into  an  unreasoning  panic. 
They  steered  a  middle  course  between  Russophobists 
and  indifferent  optimists — as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  then  put 
it,  between  ”  the  alarmists,  who  cry  out  that  the  house 
of  our  next-door  neighbour  is  alre^y  on  fire,  and  those 
who,  so  far  from  sending  for  the  fire-engines,  are  for 
throwing  the  keys  of  the  place  where  they  are  kept 
into  the  nearest  well.”  They  were,  in  short,  Russo- 
scopists ;  their  policy  was  to  watch  and  keep  ready  for 
emergencies.  Lord  Strangford,  writing  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazettey  again  and  again  deprecate  panic.  For 
example,  we  find  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June,  1866, 
pleading  as  follows  for  a  sober  view  of  Russian 
progress ; — 

Why  Russia  caunot  fi^ht  her  own  battles  and  do  her  own  *'  pro¬ 
gress  ’’  in  Turkistan  without  the  subject  being  invariably  here 
treated  with  reference  to  an  impending  military  invasion  of  India, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Ttie  subject  cannot  be  touched  with¬ 
out  the  invasion  being  either  apprehended,  or  deprecated,  or  pooh- 
poohed;  without  the  exhibition  of  violent  irritants  here  and  strong 
sedatives  there.  The  only  possible  cause  of  anxiety  to  us  arises 
from  the  effect  which  the  progress  of  an  advancing  Power,  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  line  of  traditional  conquest,  may  have  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  an  alien  and  subjugated  population  ruled  by  us 
in  India. 

This  was  the  line  taken  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  nine 
years  ago,  when  there  was  much  more  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  designs  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
than  there  is  now.  Speaking  at  Elgin  in  1867,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  said : — 

England  wants  no  more  Asiatic  conquests,  and  if  Russia  is  not 
satiated  by  annexing  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  8amarcand,  which  she 
will  no  doubt  one  day  do,  surely  China  and  not  India  will  be  the 
goal  of  her  ambition.  For  the  present  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
policy  of  Sir  John  I^awrence,  with  its  masterly  inactivity,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  right  policy.  Let  us  watch  with  the  greatest  care  the 
progress  of  Russia.  Lot  us  treasure  every  scrap  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation  that  comes  from  Central  Asia,  but  let  us  keep  well  away 
from  what  has  been  truly  called  the  fathomless  gulf  of  Afghan 
politics. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  : — 

Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  panic  of  deprecation  as  well  as 
a  panic  of  scared  aggression,  and  the  former  is  really  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  latter  if  its  effect  be  that  of  stifling  enquiry  and 
suppressing  all  public  writing  upon  the  subject,  except  on  the  terms 
of  taking  either  the  optimist’s  or  the  apathist's  view  of  Russian 
progress.  We  wish,  for  our  own  parts,  to  take  our  stand  on  the 
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pofition  ju»t  laid  down  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  whom  no  one,  we  pre*  j 
Hume,  if  likely  to  aoeueu  of  Bu8Br>phobia ;  who,  ind^d,  in  thia  and  > 
in  all  foreign  questions,  may  be  said  to  quiver  this  way  and  that 
way  as  it  were  scientifically  with  a  tremulous  rectitude  of  opinion, 
like  the  hands  of  an  aneroid,  in  the  direction  to  which  he  points. 
“Let  us  watch  with  the  greatest  care  the  progress  of  Russia,"  ho 
rays. 

And  it  goes  on  to  quote  the  concluding  sentences  of 
the  above  extract.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  then 
among  the  Russoscopists ;  and  it  was  not  ashamed  to 
claim  unity  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Grant  Duff*.  Nothing 
has  happened  since  which  those  publicists  did  not  fore¬ 
see  ;  the  tide  of  Russian  conquest  has  steadily  encroached 
and  advanced,  as  they  pi-edicted  that  it  would.  They 
did  their  best  to  forewarn  the  public  so  as  to  prevent  a 
panic,  but  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself  has  been  one  of 
the  victims.  “  The  Khivan  Expedition,”  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
says  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  “  took  place.  It  did 
attract  public  attention,  and  it  did  result  in  something 
like  the  old  panic.  Persons  who,  like  myself,  had  been 
preaching  for  a  long  while  —  attend  to  this  Russian 
advance  in  Asia,  do  nothing  about  it,  but  know  every¬ 
thing  about  it,  for  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  come 
to  some  distinct  understanding  with  Russia  —  were 
treated  as  mere  optimist  dreamers  by  the  very  men 
who  had  not  known  the  rudiments  of  the  subject  when 
we  had  been  perfectly  familiar  with  it.”  The  present 
director  of  the  Central  Asiatic  policy  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  in  such  a  fluster  that  he  even  declares  that 
events  have  been  ruining  Mr.  Grant  DuflT s  prophecies, 
entirely  forgetting  what  those  prophecies  were,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  Lord  Strangford,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  eight  years  ago  agreed  in  foreseeing  the 
annexation  of  Khiva,  and  they  agreed  also  in  thinking 
that  there  was  nothing  in  such  a  contingency  to  make 
us  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  of  course  open  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  argue 
that  the  attitude  of  Russia  is  more  threatening  now  than 
it  was  eight  years  ago,  and  that  its  contributor  of  that 
date  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed  if  she  continued  to  advance  as  she  has  done. 
But,  unfortunately  for  such  a  contention,  the  grounds 
for  alarm  at  Russians  advance  in  Asia  have  diminished 
since  that  time  very  materially.  The  entire  change  in 
the  European  situation  since  I8G8  has  seriously  affected 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  Russia  for  Asiatic 
aggi’ession.  Russia  is  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
her  powers  to  guard  against  dangers  nearer  home.  It 
is  not  for  the  conquest  of  India  that  Russia  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  her  armies ;  the  battle-fields  that  she  is  think¬ 
ing  of  are  not  battle>fields  on  the  Oxus  or  before  Herat. 
Pothouse  politicians,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  future 
as  Undo  Toby  fought  the  battles  of  the  past,  might  well 
discuss  the  question  what  Ru.ssia  could  do  towards  the 
conquest  of  India  if  she  were  able  to  transport  all  her 
million  and  a-half  of  men  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas 
as  easily  as  a  pawn  is  moved  from  one  square  of  a  chess¬ 
board  to  another.  Even  then  there  would  be  the 
passes  of  Khyber  and  Bholan  to  got  over.  At  present, 
suppose  all  the  rest  of  Europe  agreed  to  look  on,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Russia  could  bring  to  bear  in 
Central  Asia  an  army  which  our  troops  in  India  would 
not  be  able  to  drive  across  the  Jaxurtos  in  three  months. 
For  the  transport  of  large  armies  roads  are  needed  and 
money,  and  Russia  has  not  at  jiresent  enough  of  either 
for  the  conquest  of  India. 

All  aro  agreed  that  at  some  future  time  Russia  may 
turn  her  designs  against  India  if  she  is  misguided 
enough  not  to  move  along  the  lino  of  least  resistance 
upon  China,  but  all  are  agreed  that  Russia  is  not  insane 
enough  to  entertain  any  such  design  this  century.  On 
that  point  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  all  but  violent 
Russophobists  and  optimists,  aro  at  one.  The  only 
serious  point  of  difference  is  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  meantime  in  view  of  the  more  or  less  re¬ 
mote  contingency  of  a  collision  with  Russia  in  Asia. 
Some  five  years  ago,  Sir  Stafl’ord  Northcote,  speaking 
as  the  representative  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  declared  that  England  should  have 


no  Central  Asian  policy ;  we  should  only  have  an 
Indian  policy.  We  should  improve  our  internal  de¬ 
fences  in  India,  and  in  every  way  strengthen  our  power 
there  by  good  government.  We  should  give  our  Indian 
subjects  no  reason  to  believe  that  thfey  would  be  more 
comfortable  under  Rus.sian  rule  than  under  English  rule. 

If  the  Oxus  should  be  transformed  into  a  “  happy  valley  ” 
under  Russian  government,  and  rumours  of  measure¬ 
less  content  should  cross  the  Himalayas,  while 
measureless  discontent  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges,  there  would  be  a  real  danger  to 
our  Eastern  dominion  in  the  proximity  of  Russia. 
According  to  this  view  the  lesson  of  Russian  encroach¬ 
ments  in  Central  Asia  is  simply  that  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  govern  India  well,  and  that  we  should  omit 
no  endeavour  to  promote  native  sympathy  with  our 
government.  That  is  the  policy  of  masterly  in¬ 
activity.  It  means  masterly  inactivity  outside  our 
Indian  frontier,  and  masterly  activity  within.  It  im¬ 
plies  neither  optimism  of  spirit  nor  p)essimism,  neither 
pMinic  fear  of  the  proceedings  of  Russia  nor  foolish  in¬ 
difference  ;  it  is  simply  a  conception  of  the  most 
judicious  thing  to  do  in  view  of  a  possible  and  perfectly 
well  understood  emergency.  The  other  p>olicy  is  that  of 
friendly  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan, 
with  a  view  to  using  that  country  as  a  bulwark 
against  Russian  invasion.  The  only  real  pK)int  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
is  whether  we  should  or  should  not  at  once  send  a 
British  force  to  occupy  Herat.  This  has  long  been  a 
favourite  scheme  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson ;  he  urged  it 
on  the  Government  seven  years  ago,  and  his  repetition 
of  the  advice  in  public  now  looks  like  an  appeal  from 
the  Government  to  the  country.  It  is  a  pity,  we  think, 
that  he  should  have  tried  to  enforce  this  particular  plan 
by  arguments  which  are  calculated  to  excite  a 
panic.  For  example,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  was  wise  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  vigilance  ^ 
against  Russian  designs  the  short  distance  between  S 
the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  southernmost  limit  of  Russian 
influence  on  the  Oxus,  when  the  fact  is  that  an  invasionM^ ' 
in  that  direction  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  moun¬ 
tains  between  Hazrat  Imam  and  Peshawur  are  as  im¬ 
passable  as  the  gulf  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
and  to  urge  the  narrow  interval  between  the  two  empires 
at  one  point  as  an  argument  for  guarding  against 
invasion  at  another  certainly  does  look  like  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  an  alarmist.  But  apart  from  the  manner  of  the 
suggestion,  wrhich  is  a  very  secondary  matter  when  a 
statesmanof  Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  knowledge  and  experience 
comes  forward  to  repeat  an  old  advice,  there  are  the 
strongest  objections  to  this  policy  of  friendly  interference 
with  Afghanistan.  The  policy  is  perfectly  tenable 
without  an  excessive  fear  of  Russia  ;  it  is  not  necessarily 
a*  Russophobist  policy  ;  it  is  merel)’  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
pediency  in  detail.  All  are  agreed  that,  if  Russia  really 
threatens  Herat,  it  should  be  fought  for ;  the  question  is 
w’hetbor  we  should  send  forward  an  army  there  to 
garrison  it  against  Russia,  or  keep  ourselves  ready  to 
drive  the  Russians  out  of  it,  or  at  least  defer  our  occu¬ 
pation  till  it  is  possible  for  Russia  to  bring  up  to  it  an 
army  that  would  give  our  troops  serious  trouble.  Much 
may  bo  said  on  both  sides ;  but  there  is  one  serious 
obstacle  to  a  forward  movement,  namely,  that  the 
Afghans  might  not  regard  it  as  a  friendly  interference, 
and  that  vfo  should  have  the  appearance  of  doing  to 
them  what  we  were  anxious  to  protect  them  against  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  A  British  army  in  Afghanistan 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  nucleus  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  a  piv'ot  of  intrigue.  ”  Even  if  our  army,’’ 
says  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  “  were  composed  of  saints,  or 
as  they  said  of  it  in  Abyssinia,  of  ‘  religious  students,’ 
it  could  not  fail  very  soon  to  disgust  the  population 
around  these  places ;  for  an  army,  however  virtuous, 
must  eat,  and  the  mere  trebling  or  quadrupling  of  prices 
to  people  who  suffer  always  from  grinding  i  poverty, 
would  be  felt  as  a  most  cruel  wrong.  Beyond  our  own 
North-west  frontier  w^e  never  can  be  look^  upon  as  any¬ 
thing  but  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  must  take  infinite 
care  to  be  considered  the  less  and  not  the  greater.” 
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THE  RtrSSIAH  MANIFESTO. 

Russia  is  making  a  push  for  obtaining  the  leadership 
in  the  Eastern  question.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Turkey  has  well-nigh  mastered  the  rising  in  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  the  Czar  comes  forth  with  a  strange  manifesto. 
At  Pesth  and  at  Vienna  that  manifesto  has  awakened  the 
gravest  suspicions  among  independent  politicians.  The 
general  belief  is,  that  the  Petersburg  Government, 
chafing  under  the  attacks  of  the  ultra-Slavonian  press, 
wishes  to  restore  its  prestige  by  pulling  at  the  chain  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  held  by  Anstro-Hungary 
and  her  German  ally.  “  Will  the  chain  be  merely 
shaken  ?  Or  will  Russia  break  loose  from  the  Compact 
of  Powers  ?  That  is  the  question  which  at  present 
occupies  and  disquiets  the  public  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
calming  assurances  of  the  semi-official  Ahend^Fost  of 
Vienna. 

In  the  words  of  the  Times,  the  Russian  manifesto 
brings  us  back  with  a  wrench  to  the  old  ways  of 
Muscovite  diplomacy.**  But  has  there  been  re^ly  a 
wrench  ?  Can  it  be  justly  asserted,  as  is  done  by  the 
Times,  that  the  intentions  of  Russia  were  until  now  hid¬ 
den  ;  that  she  “  puzzled  everybody  a  month  ago  ?  ** 
Careful  observation  of  what  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  certainly  gave  a  sufficient 
clue  to  the  Czar*s  aims  and  objects.  All  through 
this  Eastern  complication,  be  has  steadily  kept  in 
view  the  traditional  policy  of  his  predecessors.  There 
would  have  been  no  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina ; 
no  loud  calls  for  warlike  action  at  Kragujewatz 
and  Belgrad ;  no  declarations,  from  week  to  week,  in 
the  official  journal  of  Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro,  a 
pensioner  of  Russia,  that  he  was  “  ready  to  draw  the 
sword ;  *’  nor  would  the  Slav  organs  in  Austro-Hungary 
have  so  persistently  preached  a  crusade  had  not  all  of 
them  expected  a  bold  action  on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  The 
only  question  was  as  to  whether  the  change  necessary 
for  such  action  could  be  effected  at  Vienna.  Russia  has 
learnt  to  her  cost  what  it  is  to  grapple  with  Turkey 
without  having  made  sure  of  Austrian  co-operation.  If 
Austrian  co-operation  fails,  other  dangers  may  be  in¬ 
curred  by  her.  That  held  true  in  1853,  and  it  still 
holds  true  now ;  for  though  England’s  attitude  in 
Eastern  affairs  may  have  changed,  the  Magyar  interest 
has  since  come  up  as  a  force  with  which  the  Petersburg 
Cabinet  has  to  reckon.  To  supersede  the  Magyar  and 
German- Austrian  influence  in  the  Hof  burg;  to  place 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  tlie  hands  of  the  “  Slavonian 
Court  Party,”  as  represented  by  the  reactionary  Arch¬ 
dukes  Albrecht  and  Salvator,  wa.s  therefore  the  one 
thing  necessary  before  Russia  could  act. 

There  have  been  repeated  intrigues  in  that  direction 
since  July  last.  Their  success  would  have  been  tanta* 
mount  to  an  entire  change  in  Austrian  home  and 
foreign  policy.  Parliamentary  government  in  Hungary 
and  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha  would  have  had  to  bo 
sacrificed  in  order  to  make  Austria  an  accomplice  of 
Russia’s  plan  for  the  partition  of  Turkey.  Such  a  plan 
exists.  According  to  its  provisions,  Austria  would  be 
rounded  off  by  the  addition  of  Herzegovinian  and 
Bosnian  districts.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  in  what 
direction  the  Russian  indemnification  would  be  sought. 
But,  until  now,  Muscovite  diplomacy  has  not  succeeded 
in  working  the  Hofburg  to  its  ends.  On  the  contrary, 
an  intimation  was  given  at  Belgrad,  more  than  a  month 
ago,  that  if  the  Servian  army  were  to  march  forth,  an 
Austrian  force  might  be  expected  in  the  capital  of 
Prince  Milan.  Hence  Nikita  could  not  brandish  the 
sword  he  had  so  often  promised  to  draw.  Hence  Milan 
Obrenowitch  had  to  go  for  a  parley  "with  his  Sknpt- 
schina.  Hence  Russia  was  compelled  to  change  her 
tactics.  Her  tactics  were  changed ;  her  aims  are  not. 

The  German  Government  has,  all  this  time,  shown  a 
great  deal  of  reserve.  Its  obvious  desire  is  to  stand 
well  with  Russia,  from  reasons  connected  with  the 
general  situation  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  assume  that  there  can  be  any  enthusiasm  at 
Berlin  in  favour  of  Russian  schemes  which  would 


ultimately  bring  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  under 
the  sway  of  the  already  overgrown  Muscovite  Empire. 
What  "with  the  reserve  of  the  German  Government 
and  the  policy  of  Austro-Hungary,  Russia  was 
foiled  in  her  Eastern  schemes.  She  was  even  doubly 
foiled,  because  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  showed  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  large  number  of  suffering  refugees 
from  the  Herzegovina ;  exerting  itself,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  induce  the  Porte  to  grant  large  administrative 
reforms.  In  this  way  the  Czar  lost  caste  with  his  own 
clients.  A  perfect  concert  of  dissatisfaction  gradually 
arose  among  them,  from  the  Rwsian  World  and  the 
Moscow  Gazette  down  to  the  Czechian  PoJerok  and  Poliiik, 
and  the  organ  of  the  “  Great  Servian  **  idea  which  is 
published  on  Hungarian  soil. 

So  firmly  had  the  pan-Slavist  party  in  Austro- 
Hungary  counted  upon  the  promised  Russian  action  that 
the  Politik,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Czechian  leaders, 
accuses  the  Petersburg.  Government,  even  after  the 
last  manifesto,  of  “downright  felony,  that  cannot 
be  branded  too  deeply  and  too  severely.”  It  seems  that 
no  doubt  had  been  entertained  of  Russia’s  being  able  to 
effect  the  necessary  change  at  head-quarters  in  Vienna. 
This  hope  having  been  deceived,  the  pan-Slavists 
actually  expected  Russia  to  rush  into  the  Eastern  fVay 
without  further  ado.  So  headlong  a  course  she  could 
not  pursue  without  great  danger  to  herself.  As  a  means 
of  retrieving  her  position,  she  now  endeavours  to  assume 
the  diplomatic  leadership  in  Eastern  affairs.  “  It  was 
the  Imperial  Russian  Cabinet,”  the  manifesto  says, 
“  which  first  raised  its  voice  for  the  oppressed  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Herzegovina.”  The  drift  of  this  and  similar 
passages  evidently  is,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  more 
prominent  position  of  Russia  in  the  Council  of  the 
Three  Powers.  If  that  were  granted,  we  might  soon 
see  plans  brought  forward  which  would  ultimately  cut 
both  ways,  against  Hungarian  freedom  as  well  as  against 
the  independence  of  Turkey.  Karl  Blind. 


OUR  LITTLE  WARS. 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been  said  about  the  growth 
of  innovations  in  international  law.  It  is  alleged  that 
Europe  is  retrograding  in  this  matter,  and  that  usages 
which  wei*e  once  frowned  upon  by  all  civilised  nations 
are  again  acquiring  the  ascendency.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  work  on  the  law  of  war,  by  Professor  Bluntschli, 
the  adviser  of  the  German  Government  on  theso 
matters,  are  to  be  found  doctrines  which  would  have 
been  scouted  by  Grotius  or  Wheaton.  Wo  do  not  know 
whether  these  hard  sayings — countenanced  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  Mr.  Hall  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gontempo^ 
vary — are  quite  true ;  but  w'o  greatly  fear  that  if  Grotius 
or  Wheaton  looked  into  the  recent  achievements  of  our 
arms  on  the  Congo  River,  he  might  not  have  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  progress  of  his  science. 
Commander  Hewott  has  been  doing,  all  must  own,  in 
a  pestiferous  climate,  and  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Ho  has  been  punishing  the 
Shissilonghis  in  a  way  that  speaks  volumes  for 
his  energy.  Some  robbers  or  pirates  made  an 
attack  upon  the  schooner  Geraldine  and  murdered  four 
of  the  crew.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to  punish  with 
severity  a  crime  of  this  daring  description.  For  the 
sake  of  our  countrymen  it  was  probably  essential  that 
the  savage  dwellers  on  the  delta  of  the  Congo  should  be 
taught  a  severe  leason,  and  should  see  with  their  own 
eyes  that  the  arm  of  England  was  long  enough  to  reach 
the  mangrove  swamps  and  jungles  wluch  they  believed 
inaccessible.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  seven  vessels 
of  war,  was  promptly  prepared  by  Commander  Hewett. 
It  started  on  August  29,  and  from  that  date  until  Sep¬ 
tember  II  it  was  occupied  in  burning  villages  and  crops 
and  felling  trees.  Fifty  villages  and  towns,  not  to 
speak  of  isolated  farms,  have  been  burnt,  and  the  officers 
of  the  expedition  have  been  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  extent  and  vigour  of  their  incendiary  operations. 
Captain  Hewett  and  Captain  Bradshaw  narrate  their 
labours  in  a  self-satisfied  spirit,  at  if  it  were  a  labour  of 
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than  fifty  villages  being  given  to  the  flames,  because 
some  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  guilty  of 
a  grave  crime,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  happy 
medium  has  not  been  found. 

Owing  to  our  vast  trade  and  extensive  relations  with 
semicivilised  or  barbarous  nations,  there  are  frequent 
occasions  for  meditating  on  our  duty  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  those  which  confronted  Commander  Hewett. 
Our  Resident  at  Perak,  Mr.  Birch,  has  just  been  mur¬ 
dered,  and  we  are  told  that  troops  have  started  from 
Penang  to  punish  the  guilty  persons.  This  is 
only  right  and  necessary ;  and  if  the  individual 
offenders  are  not  delivered  up,  and  there  is  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  screened 
by  the  community,  it  may  be  expedient  to  resort 
to  general  measures  of  punishment,  and  our  officers 
will  be  supported  doubtless  by  public  opinion  if  they 
be  energetic  and  severe.  But  we  think  that  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  savage  nations  it  is  well  to  bear  somewhat  in 
mind  other  interests  than  those  of  our  traders.  Com¬ 
mander  Hewett  is  right  in  thinking  that  it  behoves  us 
to  be  careful  to  produce  a  “  moral  effect,”  and  we  differ 
from  him  only  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  In  the  long  run,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  even  our  traders  must  rely  for  safety,  not 
upon  the  terrors  of  gunboats  which  cannot  always  be 
at  hand,  but  upon  the  moral  influence  which  our  con¬ 
duct  has  secured  to  us ;  and  whether  such  influence  is 
likely  to  be  built  up  by  reckless  raids,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge.  The  notion,  countenanced  by  Rous¬ 
seau  and  various  eighteenth  century  philosophers, 
that  a  man  was  sure  to  be  virtuous  merely  because  he  had 
got  no  clothes  and  was  black,  was  at  once  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  and  absurd.  But  the  notion  now  popular, 
that  a  man  has  got  no  rights  to  speak  of  because  he  is 
not  of  our  colour,  is  far  less  generous,  and  probably 
quite  as  false  and  injurious  as  the  error  which  it  sup¬ 
planted  ;  and  it  perhaps  is  accountable  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous  readiness  with  which  we  resort  to  measures 
which  would  excite  horror  if  employed  against  a  civi¬ 
lised  nation.  Neither  tracts  nor  rockets  recklessly  scat¬ 
tered  will  secure  us  that  respect  which  is  the  cheap 
defence  of  whites  dwelling  among  an  uncivilised  or 
semi-savage  people. 


humanity,  and  one  recommending  itselt  to  every  person 
of  good  taste,  to  fire  a  wigwam — as  if  a  “  moral  effect  ^ 
were  to  be  produced  among  savages  only  as  food  is 
cooked  over  a  hot  fire. 

Perhaps  I  he  banana  trees  of  the  real  offenders,  if  they 
happen  to  own  any,  may  have  been  cut  down  in  the 
course  of  these  operations.  We  shall  assume  that 
accident  has  directed  the  expedition  to  the  right  villages, 
and  has  glided  the  hands  of  the  sailors  so  that  they 
have  not  spared  a  pirate’s  thatch.  So  far  for  the  guilty ; 
how  about  the  innocent  ?  '''* 

alike.  They  will  be 
Their  huts  and 
staved  in 

will  have  good  cause 
about  “  the  moral  effect  ? 


that  they 
i.  So  far  for  the  guilty ; 
Of  course  they  have  fared 
subjected  to  equal  inconvenience, 
crops  are  in  ashes ;  their  canoes  are 
;  their  family  palm  trees  cut  down ;  and  they 
to  remember  our  visit.  But  how 

_  _  **  Over  the  area  which  our 

force  has  laid  waste  we  shall  be  remembered  and  feared 
perhaps,  but  whether  we  shall  be  esteemed  just  as  well 
as  vigorous  is  another  question.  For  a  deed  in  which 
a  handful  of  men  were  engaged  thousands  of  innocent 
and  inoffensive  persons  may  have  suffered.  The  Daily 
News  starts  an  ingenious  excuse  for  this  series  of  random 
retaliations,  to  wit,  that  in  uncivilised  countries  it  is  the 
clan  or  tribe  that  does  the  mischief,  and  it  is  the  clan  or 
tribe  that  should  be  punished.  Unfortunately  for  this 
pretty  theory  we  know  in  this  case  the  names  of  the 
chief  individual  offenders.  The  attack  on  the  Geraldine^ 
so  far  as  the  details  are  known,  was  an  unconnected  act 
of  spoliation.  It  is  a  gratuitous  invention  to  suppose 
that  the  piracy  was  a  tribal  deed  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
in  Captain  Hewett’s  narrative  some  evidence  to  show 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  capture  of  the  Geraldine  as 
the  work  of  all  the  villages  which  he  laid  waste. 
Of  course,  one  must  not  expect  that  in  our  dealings 
with  the  loose-living  piratical  tribes  of  the  Congo  it 
will  be  always  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  rough 
measures.  It  would  be  pedantry,  and  not  philanthropy, 
to  say  that  in  no  case  should  our  naval  officers  resort  to 
general  measures  of  revenge.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  in  Africa  we  can  act  as  if  the  country  were  studded 
with  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  as  if  a  warrant  could  be 
got  at  the  nearest  village.  Never  to  strike  until  there 
was  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  blow  would  fall  only 
on  the  guilty  would  bo  equivalent  to  the  paralysing  of 
our  power  to  protect  our  traders,  and  would  probably 
lead  the  blacks  to  believe  that  they  might  take  any 
liberties  with  perfect  impunity.  But  without  tying 
down  our  officers  to  ‘a  hard-and-fast  line  or  dooming 
them  to  a  feeble  policy,  we  may  perhaps  hit  upon  some 
compromise.  In  spite  of  the  provocation  offered  us,  we 
are  not  at  war  with  these  tribes.  If  we  were  so,  of 
course  all  extremities  would  be  permissible,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Commander  Hewett  to  do  the 
utmost  possible  damage  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  more  villages  burnt,  perhaps,  the  better.  But 
such  was  not  the  character  of  the  expedition.  We 
have  never  been  at  war  with  the  dwellers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo  in  general.  We  were  actually  bound  by 
friendly  treaties  to  some  of  the  petty  kings.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  size  the  expedition  was  in  fact  only  a  police 
expedition,  and  Captain  Hewett’s  energy  not  a  little 
resembles  that  of  a  police  officer,  who,  sent  with  a 
warrant  to  arrest  an  offender,  and  failing  to  find  him, 
sets  fire  to  the  neighbourhood.  Such  energy  would  be 
very  questionable,  we  venture  to  think,  either  on 
English  or  African  soil. 

Mr.  Cobden  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  showing  how 
little  wars  are  got  up  and  how  they  are  carried  on.  It 
might  not  be  inexpedient  in  these  days  for  someone  to 
write  a  pamphlet  describing  how  our  small  expeditions 
are  carried  out.  If  accurate,  such  a  pamphlet  would 
disclose  the  existence  of  some  curious  practices  in  our 
navy.  It  would  reveal  the  existence  of  gunboat 
diplomacy  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  would  show 
that  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  w  riting  illegal  circulars 
on  the  subject  of  slaves,  should  give  our  naval  officers  | 
on  foreign  stations  some  hints  about  forbearance  in 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  rarely  thought  of.  One 
may  have  too  much  burning  of  villages;  like  other 
things,  it  may  be  overdone ;  and  when  we  hear  of  more 


THE  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

When,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  it  was  first  proposed  to 
abolish  compulsory  chapels  at  Oxford,  a  certain  very  well- 
known  Fellow  of  his  College — a  layman  of  by  no  means 
illiberal  proclivities — opposed  the  dangerous  innovation  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  unforeseen  practical  difficulties. 
If,  he  argued,  the  undergraduates  were  not  obliged  to  go  to 
chapel  they  would  not  go  of  their  own  free  will.  If  they  did 
not  go  the  chapels  would  be  left  empty.  Now,  College  chapels 
are  in  most  cases  handsome  buildings,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them  if  they  are  not  used  for  divine 
worship.  This  ingenious  argument  is  not  altogether  without 
its  bearing  on  the  question  of  disestablishment.  If  the  Church 
is  to  be  disestablished  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  what  is  to 
be  done  with  all  the  amiable,  well-educated,  and  gentlemanly 
young  men  who  at  present  take  holy  orders.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  Bar  is  overstocked  with  really  competent  men 
who  are  willing  to  work  if  they  could  only  find  work  to  do.  For 
one  barrister  in  the  ‘  Law  List  ’  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
cler^meu  in  the  *  Clergy  Directory,’  and  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
we  hear  no  complaints  of  the  Church  being  overcrowded, 
while  the  Bishops  assure  us  that  the  supply  of  University  men 
is,  if  anything,  falling  off.  This  is  the  more  strange  when 
we  consider  how  comfortable  and  desirable  a  life  an  English 
country  clergyman  leads.  Putting  exceptionally  rich  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  poor  benefices  out  of  the  question,  the  value  of  a 
living  is  in  rough  figures  somewhere  about  600/.  a-year,  with 
a  house  and  pounds  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Such  a 
position  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  one,  and  if  a  man  has  a  little 
money  of  his  cwn  besides,  or  if  his  wife  has  a  little,  he  will 
be  far  better  off  than  the  average  country  professional  man. 
It  is  astonishing  how  in  the  country,  when  a  man  has  no  rent 
to  pay,  a  very  good  appearance  can  be  kept  up  for  a  very  little 
money.  Servants’  wages  are  cheap ;  food  is  cheap ;  hospi- 
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The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  used  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  poor  man  until  he  gave 
up  schoolmastering  and  accepted  a  bishopric.  Similarly  the 
country  clergyman,  although  his  income  may  be  nominally 
small,  is  in  reality  a  rich  man.  No  one  expects  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  give  big  dinner-parties,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  hounds 
or  to  anything  else,  or  to  dress  his  daughters  in  sealskin 
jackets,  or  to  keep  a  close  carriage.  The  local  professional 
men — the  physicians  and  solicitors  and  surgeons — must  do 
this,  or  else  it  will  be  argued  that  their  business  is  falling  off, 
and  that  they  are  obliged  to  retrench.  Indeed,  the  country 
surgeon  or  the  young  solicitor  in  a  small  country  town  has  often 
very  hard  work  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  To  the  parson, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sort  of  tradition  attaches  that  his  income 
is  sm^l,  and  that  the  Aristotelic  virtue  of  megaloprepeia^  or 
spending  his  money  ^  a  gentleman  should,  is  not  expected  of 
him.  More  than  this,  it  is  regarded  as  creditable  in  him,  and 
indeed  more  or  less  self-sacrificing,  to  do  what  other  men  are 
expected  to  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ijike  the  Queen,  the 
arson  finds  it  ascribed  to  him  as  a  positive  virtue  that  his 
omestic  life  is  ostensibly  happy,  and  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  have  not  gone  to  the  bad.  It  is,  in  short,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  do  wrong;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  he  has  his 
failings,  they  are  spoken  of  with  bated  breath  as  if  they  were 
the  result  of  some  divine  and  mysterious  dispensation  for  which 
he  is  not  himself  personally  responsible. 

If  he  is  at  all  a  man  of  simple  habits,  with  a  taste  for 
country^  life,  his  lot  must  be  an  eminently  desirable  one.  He 
is  practically  a  sinecurist  with  a  pleasant  country-house. 
Socially  he  ranks  above  the  doctor  and  solicitor,  and  next  to 
the  squire ;  he  can  dine  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
right  of  his  wife  and  daughters  to  attend  the  county  ball  is 
in^putable.  The  great  advantage,  however,  of  his  position  is 
that  ne  has  literally  nothing  to  do,  and  can  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  withont  mvmg  offence  to  anybody.  The  solicitor  is 
obliged  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  in  his  office. 
The  surgeon  has  long  distances  to  travel  in  all  weathers.  The 
parson  has  as  little  to  do  as  the  squire  himself.  His  duties  are 
summed  up  in  his  sermons — which  after  a  year  or  two  become 
as  mechanical}. a  matter  as  an  after-dinner  speech — and  in 
visiting  one  or  two  old  women,  and  keeping  his  schools  in 
order;  while  if  he  has  a  wife  and  daughters  they  can 
relieve  him  of  eveiything  but  the  sermon,  and  occasionally 
even  of  that.  What  he  does  with  his  time,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  frequent  the  public  billiard-room,  nobody  in¬ 
quires.  Hunting,  shooting,  and  riding  are  tolerated  in  him, 
while  fishing,  boating,  and  farming  are  regarded  as  absolutely 
commendable.  We  do  not  positively  remember  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  a  parson  who  has  driven  tandem,  but  all  Oxford  men 
must  know  one  who  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  and  hunts  them 
twice  a  week,  while  in  coursing  districts  three  or  four  pair  of 
greyhounds  are  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  The 
parson,  however,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  over-given  to  field  sports  or 
athletic  exercises,  and  he  usually  employs  his  leisure  time 
either  in  farming,  or  in  taking  pupils,  or  in  literary  work. 
The  latter  is  seldom  lucrative,  and  in  spite  of  such  brilliant 
examples  to  the  contrary  as  “  A.  K.  H.  B.”  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  London  publishers  regard  the  country  parson  as  their 
natural  enemy.  Farming  on  a  small  scale  almost  always 
pays  itself,  while  it  perceptibly  diminishes  the  household 
expenses.  Pupils,  however,  are  the  country  parson’s  sheet 
anchor.  If  he  took  at  all  creditable  honours,  or  was  at  all 
popular  at  College,  or  has  a  connection  either  through  himself 
or  his  wife  with  the  fashionable  world,  he  can  almost  com¬ 
mand  his  own  terms;  and  a  couple  of  pupils  will  pay  the 
curate’s  salary  and  go  a  long  way  towards  sending  the  boys  to 
school. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Church  has  really  far  more  big  prizes 
than  has  the  Bar.  A  bishopric  is  in  many  ways  preferable  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench,  and  there  are  far  more  deaneries  and 
canonries  and  rich  rectories  than  there  are  county  court  judge- 
ships  or  recorderships.  If  a  man  be  a  gentleman,  with  decent 
University  honours,  a  little  savoir-faire^  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  literary  or  rhetorical  ability,  he  may  count  on  a 
good  prize  in  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 
The  canons  of  Westminster  are  no  doubt  an  able  and  to  a 
certain  extent  a  distinguished  set  of  men,  but  it  must  yet  be 
admitted  that,  even  in  the  case  of  such  famous  Chapters  as 
those  of  Westminster,  or  Norwich,  or  York,  or  Durham,  or 
St.  Paul’s,  it  takes  a  better  man  to  make  a  county  court  judge 
than  to  make  a  canon.  When,  indeed,  we  take  any  very  great 
luminary  of  the  Church,  such  as,  let  us  say,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  or  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
or  Canon  Duckworth,  and  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  that  he  has 
really  done  to  merit  his  position,  the  answer  is,  as  Mr. 
Pumblechook  would  say,  a  rebuke  to  human  pride.”  The 
Archbishop  of  York  did,  we  believe,  take  a  third  class  in 
classics,  and  write  a  little  book  about  lomc,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that,  of  the  two, 
the  third  class  in  classics  was  the  more  creditable  perform¬ 


ance.  We  are  not  aware  that  Canon  Duckworth  has  ever 
written  a  book  of  any  ^kind,  or  that  Dean  Smith  ever  took 
any  honours,  or  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ever  did 
either  of  these  things.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Church  is  that,  if  only  a  man  has,  to  begin 
with,  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  the  less  trouble  he  takes  tha 
more  certain  he  is  to  get  on.  This  being  so,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  certain  natural  fitness  of  things  in  the  existence  of  an 
establishment  which  provides  so  admirable  an  opening  for  a 
large  number  of  fairly  educated  and  pleasant  gentlemen,  who 
would  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  do  anything  else.  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  the  country  parson  is  not  altogether 
without  his  uses,  and  that  he  serves  a  distinct  purpose  in  the 

eneral  economy  of  rural  life.  Like  the  Church  to  which  he 

elongs,  he  makes  Christianity  respectable — as  every  insti¬ 
tution  ought  to  be — and  his  wife  and  daughters  set  the 
tone  in  village  society.  It  is  not  indeed  altogether  fanci¬ 
ful  to  suggest  that  the  country  parson  is  amongst  com¬ 
moners  what  the  Bishop  is  amongst  peers — a  landed  proprietor, 
with  certain  small  but  yet  definite  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  as  the  condition  of  his  tenure,  and  so  to  a  cer^n 
extent  a  relic  of  feudalism  in  its  best  form.  The  plea 
is  no  doubt  a  sentimental  one ;  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
providing  for  the  younger  sons  of  good  families  is  not  likely 
to  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  disestablishment.  Meantime 
the  country  parson,  not  altogether  unlike  the  holy  bulls  that  per¬ 
ambulate  Indianyillages,  is  the  favourable  enjoyer  of  exceptional 
advantages,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
many  attractions  it  has  to  offer  to  a  man  of  sim^e  habits  and 
innocent  tastes,  the  Bishcms  should  have  to  complain  that  the 
standard  of  candidates  for  ordination  deteriorates  year  by 
year  not  only  intellectually,  which  would  be  intelligible,  but 
socially,  which  is  somewhat  more  strange.  If  this  be  indeed 
so,  and  we  have  the  consetmu  of  the  Episcopal  bench  to  the 
fact,  disestablishment  must  be  nearer  than  many  people 
suppose. 

THE  CULTURKAMPF  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  difference  between  theory  and  practice  is  proverbial, 
and  Catholic  education,  as  it  appears  in  this  country,  is  no 
exception  to  the  cases  in  which  the  actual  falls  short  of  the 
ideal.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic 
ideal  never  alters,  and  that  where  any  falling  off  in  practice 
exists,  this  arises,  not  from  half-heartedness  on  the  part  of  its 
votaries,  but  from  the  action  of  that  very  considerable 
modicum  of  worldly  wisdom  which  enables  the  Catholic 
system  to  retain  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  in 
spite  of  the  extent  to  which  science  has  dispersed  the  clouds 
on  which  it  rests.  Wherever,  then,  policy  does  not  dictate 
concessions  to  modern  progress,  we  may  still  see  Catholic 
institutions  governed  and  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as  a 
seminary  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  details  of  a  domestic  drama,  gathered  by^  a 
correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  from  minutes  of  a  trial 
before  the  District  Court  of  Salzburg,  include  a  very  curious 
account  of  a  college  wherein  the  sons  of  many  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  are  brought  up  sur  les  yenoiu'  de  V EyUse.  The  whole 
story  is  a  painful  one,  the  more  so  that  the  misery  it  describes 
cannot  all  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  superstitious  views  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  meaning  of  life,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  agency  of  one  of  those  ill-conditioned  beings 
for  the  crimes  of  whom  the  worst  religion  that  ever  oppress^ 
mankind,  whichever  that  may  be,  cannot  be  held  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible.  Such  a  being  was  an  Austrian  nobleman  lately  de¬ 
prived  of  his  parental  rights  over  his  youthful  son  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Salzhurg. 

Count  N -  (our  foreign  authority  is  painfully  cautious) 

is  descrihed  as 

An  aristocrat  of  the  old  school,  who  regards  all  progress  as  a 
crime,  all  enlightenment  as  an  attack  upon  good  morals,  and  whose 
house  is  always  open  to  the  Jesuits,  who  decide  upon  his  every  step 
in  life. 

He  unluckily  succeeded  in  making  a  well-educated,  sensitive, 
and  gentle  lady  his  wife,  though  her  views  harmonised  w  ill 
with  those  of  her  husband  that  a  very  few  weeks’  experience 
proved  that  her  prospect  of  wedded  happiness  was  but  smalL 

Count  N - had  no  sooner  brought  home  his  bride  than  he 

began  to  “  labour  for  her  conversion.”  She  was  required  to 
believe  all  the  prescribed  dogmas,  to  fast  and  perform  other 
penances,  to  have  no  pictures  in  her  room  but  those  of  holy 
martyrs,  to  receive  no  friends  but  her  husband’s  Jesuit  ad¬ 
visers,  and  to  read  no  books  but  those  which  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  Pope.  The  works  in  which  she  had  formerly 
delighted— Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland— were  thrown  into 
the  fire,  her  husband  being  deeply  convinced  that  idl  such 
books  contained  useless  matter,  probably  of  heretical  import, 
though  “on  this  point  he  could  not  speak  with  certamty, 
having  never  read  the  sinful  stuff.”  All  these  annoyances, 
however,  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
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Countess  when,  a  son  being  born  to  the  ill-assorted  pair,  her 
husband  found  in  him  a  subject  for  his  proselytising  zeal  and 


inherent  love  of  cruelty.  .  i.  r 

The  child  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  the  conduct  ot 

Count  N - towards  the  little  Kudolph  led  to,  his  being 

threatened  with  legal  proceedings  on  the  complaint  of  the 
neighbours.  What  followed  was  thus  described  at  the  trial : — 


The  action  taken  by  the  neighbours  had,  at  the  time,  the  effect  of 
moderating  the  outward  expression  of  the  Count’s  ferocity,  but  the 
boy  had  to  atone  in  other  ways  for  this  intervention  on  his  behalf. 
“  If  I  cannot  give  you  the  stick  here  in  the  boarding-house,”  said 
his  father,  “  I  will  teach  you  manners  by  some  other  means.”  He 
accordingly  made  the  child  kneel  in  the  most  painful  manner,  and 
if  he  cried  from  pain  and  exhaustion  his  tormentor  pulled  his  ears  ; 


if  the  boy  restrained  his  sobs  and  tears,  from  dread  of  this  torture, 
the  Count  discovered  a  new  mode  of  victimising  him ;  he  poured  cold 


water  down  the  child’s  back,  and  then  sent  him  to  run  shivering  up 
and  down  in  the  wet  clothes  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  off.  At 
other  times  little  Kudolph  was  forced  to  jump  over  sticks  like  a 
yoang  poodle  until  he  fainted.  Again,  when  he  had  endured  some 
torment,  such  as  could  only  be  devised  by  the  combined  genius  of  a 
fiend  and  a  lunatic,  the  boy  was  made  to  laugh  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  if  he  could  not  do  this,  the  father  employed  ear-pulling, 
fleeing,  drenching  with  cold  water,  and  so  forth,  till  an  unnatural 
spasm  of  laughter  was  produced.  By  this  means  the  Count’s 
belongings,  who  were  naturally  indignant  at  these  proceedings, 
were  to  be  convinced  that  the  child  took  all  that  happened  in  a 
cheerful  spirit. 

Matters  became  still  worse  in  the  ensuing  year  when  the 
Countess,  who  had  fled  with  her  son  to  the  tyrant’s  own 
father  with  whom  she  found  a  safe  refuge  during  six  months, 
was  compelled  by  her  husband  to  return  to  him.  The  narra¬ 
tive  thus  describes  this  period : — 

The  winter  of  1867  found  the  family  once  more  united  at  a 
hotel,  the  inmates  of  which  were  now  daily  disturbed  by  sounds  the 
reverse  of  exhilarating.  The  Count  had,  in  fact,  acquired  the  habit 
of  indulging  his  apparently  innate  love  of  cruelty  for  two  whole 
hours  of  the  day,  during  which  he  tormented  the  boy  frightfully 
under  the  pretext  of  teaching  him  the  Bible.  The  child  seldom 
entered  the  room,  trembling  to  take  his  Bible  lesson,  without  re¬ 
turning  thence  with  acarlet  and  swollen  face  and  bruised  head.  At 
length  he  fell  ill  of  bruin  fever,  when  a  doctor  from  Munich  saved 
his  life  after  three  physicians  had  given  him  up. 


During  tlie  long  months  of  ill-health  which  followed  this 
crisis,  the  Countess  was  unable  to  procure  any  medical  advice 
for  her  son  except  by  stealth.  Her  maternal  feelings  were 
soon,  however,  to  be  more  severely  tried,  for  in  1871  Rudolph, 
then  10  years  old,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  Jesuit  college, 
from  which  place  the  unhappy  mother  never  received  a  single 
reliable  lino  of  information  r^arding  her  child’s  health. 

The  Jesuit  school  to  which  Count  Rudolph  was  sent  is 

an  international  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  of 
noble  family.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  lower  schools,  the  former  bein^  the  most  comfortable  and 
most  expensive.  These  are  again  divided  into  sections  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age,  size,  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils ;  last  year 
the  higher  and  more  aristocratic  school  boasted  of  187,  the 
lower  of  89  inmates.  The  year  before  that  the  higher  school 
included  40  counts  and  25  barons,  an  imposing  amount  of  title 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  branches 
of  noble  continental  families  usually  assume  the  honours  re¬ 
served  in  this  country  for  the  heads  of  noble  houses.  Ger¬ 
many  was  at  this  time  most  numerously  repi*esented  in  the 
institution  ;  next  in  order  came  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
England,  Italy,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

Letters  being  intercepted  or  fabricated,  and  no  holidays 
allowed,  year  after  year  passed,  during  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  ot  one  brief  interview,  the  Countess  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  her  son’s  condition  until  she  learned  from  a 
letter  •cddentally  left  about  by  her  husband  that  Rudolph  was 
Wing  seriously  ill  of  a  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
In  terrible  anxiety  the  mother  instantly  set  off  to  Munich ; 
there  she  sought  a  friendly  physician,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
go  witli  her  to  the  college,  in  order  to  save  the  poor  child.  It 
cost  Ihem  both  some  trouble  to  force  their  way  into  the  school, 
and  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  prevent  their  entrance, 
the  bathers  endeavoured  at  all  events  to  soothe  the  mother  with 


the  assurance  that^  Rudolph  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  disturb  him.  But  as  the  physician 


and  the  Countess  energetically  insisted  that  the  boy  should 
immediately  be  shown  to  them,  Rudolph  was  brought  into  the 
^J***l?  ***  ***  arm-chair.  The  child  was  hardly  recog¬ 
nisable,  was  unable  to  move,  could  not  stand,  and  was  too 
weak  to  speak. 

The  doctor  examined  the  child,  whose  condition  is  thus 
described  in  the  evidence  he  gave  in  Court : _ 


The  boy  was  in  a  remarkably  low  state,  devoid  of  energy,  dull, 
aaseinic,  unnaturally  indifferent  and  shy,  and  in  every  respect  gave 
the  impresMon  of  being  rather  dead  than  alive.  It  was  evident 
that  the  yonth  was  disposed  to  consumption,  and  that  besides  this. 


early  mental  ruin  was  to  be  feared.  Although  for  obvious  reasons 

I  withhold  my  judgment  upon  the  institution  at  - ,  I 

neverthelesa  declare  that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  treatment  pursued  there ;  and  that  on  every  account  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  leave  so  tender  and  sickly  a  plant  as  Count 
Kudolph  in  this  or  any  similar  establishment. 


The  peculiar  system  of  education  in  the  Jesuit  college  will 
be  best  explained  by  the  information  given  by  the  young 
Count’s  own  statement,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

When  I  entered  the  Jesuit  college,  and  many  parents  of  pupils 
were  still  in  the  place,  things  went  well  with  us  for  some  days.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  these  away  than  everything  at  once  went 
wrong.  The  food  was  unpalatable,  it  was  no  longer  heated ;  we 
had  to  rise  much  earlier,  and  the  fathers,  at  first  so  civil,  became 
ever  more  morose ;  only  those  fared  better  who  spied  and  com¬ 
plained,  who  crept  about  on  their  knees,  and,  above  all,  did  nothing 
but  pray  instead  of  learning.  Thns  it  happened  that  no  one  trusted 
the  other,  and  talked  only  of  the  church,  the  sermons,  and  so  on. 
Friendships  were  severely  forbidden.  It  was  the  rule  that  pupUa 
should  only  walk  together  by  threes.  We  had  to  get  up  at  a  quarter- 
past  four,  and  be  dressed  in  ten  minutes,  so  that  no  time  remained 
for  washing.  Before  a  great  festival  a  Father  would  say  to  us :  “I 
will  leave  you  time  to  wash  this  morning  that  you  may  come  to 
church  thoroughly  clean.”  It  was  not  till  after  morning  prayer, 
study,  and  mass,  during  which  many  were  taken  ill,  that  we  had 
breakifast  at  half-past  seven,  and  got  our  bad,  unsweetened  coffee.  .  . . 
It  was  not,  however,  the  bad  food  and  the  cold  rooms  in  which  we 
had  to  sit  in  our  great-coats  all  day,  and  the  dormitories  in  whidi 
the  water  in  the  lavatory  froze  at  night,  which  made  me  despair 
and  take  to  flight,  as  did  two  pupils  in  my  class ;  what  I  felt  most 
bitterly  was  the  being  obliged  to  remain  for  half  the  day  as  in  a 
strait-jacket  praying  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers.  Five 
hours  a  day  were  spent  in  prayer,  reckoning  all  the  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  and  after  classes  and  meals,  the  rosary  hour,  and  the 
extra  prayers.  The  worst  were  the  exercises,  lasting  three  consecu¬ 
tive  days  from  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  8  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  consisting  of  silence  with  spiritual  exercises,  such  as  five 
sermons  of  an  hour  each,  readings  by  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  of 
our  sins,  &c.  But  the  recreations  were  also  very  irksome.  We 
had  daily  to  join  in  a  general  game  at  ball.  There  were  no  gym¬ 
nastics.  My  only  happy  hours  were  those  spent  in  the  class-room 
from  0  till  1 1  o’clock  in  tho  morning,  and  from  2  to  4  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  My  favourite  studies  —  natural  history,  geometry,  and 


chemistry — were  not  brought  forward. 


The  infirmary  in  which  the  young  Count  spent  much 
time,  though  far  less  than  his  very  weak  health  required^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  maleholge  of  this  Jesuit  purgatory. 

It  was  particularly  gloomy  in  the  infirmary,”  said  Rudolph 
in  his  statement,  **  because  speaking  was  not  allowed  exc^t 
during  meals,  only  sometimes  the  Fathers  prayed  out  loucL”^ 
The  following  prayer,  entitled  “  The  Contemplation  of  Heaven,’^ 
a  composition  which  the  sick  children  were  required  to  repeat 
several  times  a  day,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
inane  religiosity  now  extant : — 

Dear  Christ,  give  me  grace  to  be  the  manger — to  be  the  lamp  by 
the  manger — to  be  the  smoke-stain  on  the  manger — to  be  a  shepherd 
by  the  manger — to  be  the  maid-servant  by  the  manger — to  1m  the 
swine-herd  by  the  manger — to  clean  out  the  stall  and  clear  it  of 
cobwebs — to  be  the  hay — to  be  the  ass  in  the  stall — to  be  the  ox  in 
tho  stall — O,  dear  Jesus,  give  me  grace  to  fasten  Thy  shoe-latchet, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  fill  one  of  these  posts  in  heaven  ! 


Having  rescued  her  son  from  the  Jesuit  college,  the  Countess 
took  him  to  a  watering-place  in  Steiermark,  where  she  presently 
received  a  judicial  summons  to  give  up  her  son  to  the  Count. 
This  time  the  Countess  determined  to  resist  the  demand,  and 
put  his  case  into  the  hands  of  a  good  lawyer.  The  step 
suggested  by  her  adviser  proved  successful.  The  District 

Court  of  Salzburg  deprived  Count  N - of  hia  parental  rights, 

appointed  a  legal  guardian,  and  left  the  custody  of  the  child  to 
the  mother.  The  Count  meantime  used  every  effort  to  recover 
his  bold  over  Rudolph  ;  among  these  must  be  reckoned  a  letter 
containing  the  following  passage,  which  seems  worth  quot¬ 
ing:— 

Remember  the  fourth  commandment  and  its  promises,  ill-advised 
child  ;  if  the  child  who  honours  his  parents  lives  long  and  happily, 
he  who  does  not  honour  them  lives  but  a  short  time  and  fares  ill  in> 
life.  The  holy  Bernardino  of  Sienna  relates  that  a  grey  beard  was 
observed  to  spring  from  the  face  of  a  youth  who  had  been  hanged. 
When  the  bishop  hereupon  prayed  for  the  unhappy  soul,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  this  youth  would  have  attained  a  great  age,  had 
he  not  beeu  forsaken  by  (iod  in  consequence  of  his  slight  regard  for 
his  parents,  and  thus  fallen  into  the  sin  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death. 


Count  Rudolph,  however,  remained  unmoved  by  this  alarm¬ 
ing  legend  and  other  considerations  brought  forward  by  his 
father,  and  was,  by  his  own  wish  and  the  ^vice  of  his  friends, 
sent  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Fiume,  where,  as  he  is  now  but 
14  years  of  age,  it  is  hoped  that  both  mind  and  body  will  re- 


14  years  of  age,  it  is  hoped  that  both  mind  and  body  will  re¬ 
cover  the  bad  effects  of  the  dwarfing  and  perverting  process 
miscalled  by  Count  N -  and  his  Jesuit  admirers  religious 


education. 


^  ^  \ 
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entirely  different  a9p^t.  Mr.  Herbert  Richards*  article  shows 
how  dominant  clericalism  is  at  Oxford,  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Perowne’s  paper  at  the  Church  Congress  is  an  evidence  of  the 
spirit  which  prevails  at  Cambridge.  After  confessing  that  the 
University  had  “  failed  to  fulfil  its  miasion  ”  (of  definite 
religious  teaching),  “  to  discharge  its  trust,”  he  says  that  to 
sum  up  the  effects  of  n>cent  legislation,  “  the  outworks  of  our 
fortress  of  Christian  truth  have  been  betrayed  and  thrown 
down,  the  breakwater  which  kept  out  the  mad  waves  of  the 
spring  tide  has  been  taken  away,  and  when  the  tide  of  false 
doctrine,  or  heresy,  rages  and  swells,  we  must  face  its  fury  as 
best  we  may.”  Those  who  know  the  Doctor  and  his  col¬ 
lege  (Corpus  Christi)  know  that  he  means  all  this  and  a  great 
deal  more.  With  such  a  feeling  as  this  to  tight  against,  with 
the  majority  of  Fellowships  still  restricte  1  to  clergymen,  with 
the  higher  divinity  degrees  and  many  college  offices  still  closed 
to  Nonconformists,  the  latter  have  much  to  do  ls‘fore  even  a 
semblance  of  religious  equality  is  obtained.  With  a  view 
towards  helping  on  this  laudable  object,  the  Society  of  which 
I  am  writing  was  established.  It  is  only  in  its  infimey,  and  it 
is  therefore  premature  to  speak  of  the  good  which  may  result 
from  it.  It  will  at  least  serve  to  form  Nonconformity  into  a 
“  breakwater  ”  against  clericalism,  and  that  its  influence  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  University  is  certain.  It  has  already 
borne  fruit  in  the  correspondence  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  iJat'/t/  Xews  on  “  Compulsory  Chapels.”  It  may  be 
perhaps  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that  that 
discussion  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Harris,  Fellow  of  Clare  Col¬ 
lege,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
instances  which  had  come  to  tlio  notice  of  the  Society,  in 
which  the  Tests  Act  had  been  virtually  evaded.  I  need  only 
mention  one  circumstance  to  show  the  animus  which  still  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  A  Dissenter  was  refused  ad¬ 
mission  to  one  of  the  colleges  here  this  term,  because  the 
”  college  was  reserved  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
as  the  tutor  told  him.  Of  course  this  is  perfectly  legal,  but  I 
need  make  no  comment  on  it — it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  the  Society  is  not  confined 
to  Dissenters  solely :  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
freely  welcomed  to  it,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  whole  laity  of  the 
kingdom  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  abolishing  of  clerical 
Fellowships. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
and  apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  space, 

I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Cambridge,  November  2, 1876.  Cantab, 


GOEEE8PONDENCE. 


S resent  a  “  diploma  ”  specimen  of  his  art  to  the  institution, 
ates,  if  I  remember  right,  from  1770,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  And  even  of  the  original  members,  as  notably  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough,  there  are,  stored  away  somewhere  in  Rurling- 
ton  House,  many  pictures  that  one  would  fain  see  habitually. 
Moreover,  the  Academy  owns,  among  other  treasures,  a  very 
early  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  great  ruined  picture  of 
**  The  Last  Supper,”  by  the  master’s  pupil,  Marco  Oggione, 
and  also  that  cartoon  representing  the  Virgin  seated  in  the 
lap  of  St.  Anne,  of  which  Vasari  says  that  “  when  finished, 
the  chamber  wherein  it  stood  was  crowded  for  two  days  by 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  as  if  going  to  a  solemn 
festival,  all  hastening  to  behold  this  marvel  of  Leonardo’s, 
which  amazed  the  whole  population  of  Florence.” 

It  is  not  as  if  these  art  treasures  were  things  which 
perished  in  the  using  ’’—rather  the  contrary ;  and  as  to  the 
‘^diploma  ”  works  I  cannot  but  think  that  their  non-exhibition 
is  a  very  great  misfortune.  I  can  imagine  an  artist,  in  the 
honourable  pride  of  being  elected  into  a  body  which,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  yet  numbered  among  its  members  men  like 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and  Turner,  and  not  inade¬ 
quately  represented  English  ai*t  for  over  a  hundred  years — 
I  can  imagine  him  determining  .to  put  forth  his  best 
strength  to  produce  work  that  shml  fully  Justify  his  honours 
for  all  time,  and  worthily  take  its  place  beside  the  master- 
work  of  his  predecessors.  But  how  must  such  a  feeling  as 
this  be  chilled  by  the  knowledge  that  the  picture,  or  statue, 
or  design  is  to  go  into  a  sort  of  limbo,  from  which  it  may 
never  emerge  ?  Mr.  Browning  speaks  of 

The  lion  that  dies  by  an  ass’s  kick, 

*  The  wronged  great  soul  of  an  ancient  master. 

Surely  we  wrong  the  great  soul  by  hiding  its  light  under  a 
bushel  as  well  as  by  ill  usage  and  neglect. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  these  lines  is  merely,  like 
Rosa  Dartle,  though  not  in  her  spirit,  to  “ask  for  information.” 
It  may  be — probably  is — that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why 


LITEEATUEE 


CLERICAL  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “  The  Church  and  the  Universities,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  October  23,  you  say : — 
“  Clerical  Headships  and  Clerical  Fellowships  otter  such  a 
splendid  chance  to  the  advocates  of  religious  equality,  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  they  have  escaped  so  long.”  May  I 
draw  your  attention — and,  through  your  columns,  the  attention 
of  old  Cambridge  men — to  the  ^t  that  in  the  Easter  Term  of 
this  year  a  society  named  “  The  Cambridge  University  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Religious  Equality  ”  was  formed  here  ? 
The  President  is  Mr.  Neville  Goodman,  M.A.,  and  it  consists 
of  resident  and  non-resident  members  of  this  University.  It 
has  for  its  objects : — 

1.  The  opening  of  all  Fellowships  and  emoluments,  college 
and  University  offices,  and  degrees  to  all  members  of  the 
Univerfcity,  without  distinction  of  religious  opinion. 

2.  The  placing  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  religious  equality. 

With  reference  to  the  second  head,  I  may  observe  that  the 
society  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Liberation  Society,  but  is 
entirely  distinct  from  it. 

That  such  a  society  was  needed  is  abundantly  clear.  Among 
the  majority  of  Nonconformists  outside  the  Universities  the 
opinion  probably  obtains  that  the  late  University  Tests  Act,  if 
it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  at  least  removed  those  an¬ 
noying  restrictions  and  compulsions  which  formerly  met 
Dissenters  at  every  turn  in  Cambridge  and  (Jxford. 
Now  that  tests  for  them  are  abolished,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Fellowships  are  thrown  open,  the  object 
for  which  the  friends  of  religious  tolerance  bad  been 
striving  so  long  is  surely  accomplished.  To  those,  how- 
CTer,  who  know  the  Universities,  the  picture  presents  an 
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nor  the  brilliance  of  its  workmanship,  the  flash  and 
thrust  of  a  satire 

whose  keen  wit 

Mnkes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lest  in  it, 

and  we  see  only  the  supple  vigour  and  exquisite  skill  of 
the  fencer’s  wrist  who  dealt  it ;  not  the  high  and  tender 
ardour  of  spirit,  the  stern  and  sweet  desire  of  justice, 
a  queen  and  mistress  so  “  bitterly  beloved  ”  of  the  noblest 
only  among  men ;  not  the  heroic  passion  and  pity 
which  fill  and  freshen  every  page  of  it  with  pure  and 
fiery  life ;  for  all  these  qualities  we  may  suppose  that 
even  philosophers  and  politicians  by  profession  might 
condescend  to  concede  as  possible  to  poets,  out  of  the 
fullness  of  their  candour  and  their  grace ;  it  is,  be  it 
said  with  their  leave  or  without,  the  solidity  of  good 
sense,  the  direct  radiance  of  reason,  which  illuminates 
and  welds  together  all  parts  of  the  building,  all  views 
laid  open,  all  principles  enforced.  There  is  here  nothing 
vague,  windy,  indecisive  ;  we  are  as  far  as  may  be  from 
a  land  of  dreams  or  shadows.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  philosophy  was  as  little  given  as  is 
poetry  to  the  erection  and  colonisation  of  Cloud- 
cuckootowns.  At  all  events,  no  man  of  decent  honesty 
and  common  insight,  whether  or  not  his  own  views 
or  hopes  may  agree  in  the  main  or  in  detail 
with  the  ends  and  the  means  here  advocated,  can 
deny  that  they  are  practicable,  comprehensible,  con¬ 
sistent.  Open  the  book  and  read  at  random  ;  look  np 
whatever  subject  may  especially  attract  you ;  try  what 
the  author  may  have  to  say  on  any  matter  of  imme¬ 
diate  interest  which  it  may  please  you  to  select  from  the 
various  list  of  questions  here  weighed  and  handled. 
You  may  be  a  supporter  of  the  penalty  of  death,  a  lover 
of  limited  or  unlimited  monarchy,  even  a  wellwisher  to 
clerical  as  opposed  to  national  education ;  you  will  not 
be  able  to  say  that  the  present  antagonist  of  yonr 
opinions  has  here  assailed  them  with  loose  or  intempe¬ 
rate  declamation,  subjected  them  to  other  than  a  candid 
and  cautious  exposition,  considered  them  by  the  light  of 
any  medium  which  might  discolour  or  distort  their 
natural  hues  and  outlines.  In  every  case  he  cites  to  the 
bar  not  fancies,  not  consequences,  not  peobabilities 
perceptible  to  his  own  mind’s  eye,  but  facts  indisputable 
on  either  side,  patent,  flagrant,  obvious.  You  may  not 
accept  the  necessity  of  his  inferences,  but  you  cannot 
impeach  the  validity  of  his  premisses.  From  first  to 
last  he  keeps  before  the  reader’s  eye  two  primal  and 
final  questions.  Are  these  things  so  or  not  ?  And  if  they 
be,  are  they  good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust  ?  Fact,  evidence, 
reason,  righteousness,  these  are  the  authorities  to  which 
he  appeals,  the  touchstones  which  he  applies  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  tests  to  w  hich  he  brings  it  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection ;  these,  and  by  no  means  senti¬ 
ment,  theory,  passion,  or  presumption.  Not  till  it  has 
been  thus  tried  and  tested  does  he  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  question  at  issue  the  forces  of  his  earnest  eloquence 
or  his  keen  and  fiery  play  of  wit. 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  writers  to  whom  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  attribution  of  this  quality 
would  be  absurd,  it  is  the  hapless  and  profitless  class  of 
poets ;  if  there  is  any  one  political  party  in  Europe  to 
whom  it  is  habitually  and  contemptuously  refused  by  the 
common  cry  of  their  opponents,  it  is  the  Republican  or 
Radical  party  in  France.  On  this  double  account 
especially  we  have  been  careful  first  of  all  to  note  the 
presence  and  predominance  of  this  priceless  quality  of 
reason  throughout  the  new  work  of  one  of  the  purest 
Republicans  and  one  of  the  most  fervent  poets  of  this 
age  or  of  any.  From  such  an  one,  if  there  were  a  grain 
of  truth  or  sense  in  the  cuckoo’s  catchword  of  conven¬ 
tional  objection,  we  might  have  looked  for  mere  ardent 
and  vacuous  effusion  of  spirit  and  speech,  protests  and 
outcries  of  hysterical  improvisation,  shrieks  of  wrath 
broken  by  sobs  of  sensibility,  vague  lyric  appeals  to 
abstract  principle,  shrill  tragic  indictment  of  things 
disagreeable ;  and  it  is  cruelly  indelicate  and  incon¬ 
siderate  on  the  author’s  part  to  have  shown  us  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  in  place  of  these  a  power  to  see  clearly 
and  grasp  firmly  at  once  the  root  and  the  result,  the 


Homers,  Dantes,  Shakespeares — the  very  greatest  in 
their  kind — would  not  the  harvest  of  our  own  happy 
day  have  produced  on  all  hands !  Of  Miltons  I  say 
nothing  ;  the  name  of  that  political  incompetent  and 
representative  dunce  in  all  matters  of  national  interest — 
a  name  w’hich  wdll  always  remain,  or  so  long  at  least  as 
it  can  be  expected  to  remain  at  all,  the  perennial  and 
proverbial  type  of  poetic  inefficiency  for  patriotic  duties, 
the  grand  example  and  evidence  to  all  time  of  the  pro¬ 
found  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  verdict  delivered  on 
that  score  alike  by  philosophers  and  practical  men — 
that  name  might  possibly  suggest  recollections  not 
altogether  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  immediate  argu¬ 
ment.  What  a  galaxy  of  great  singers  must,  according 
to  this  theory,  be  shedding,  even  while  we  write,  the 
mild  lustre  of  its  beneficent  effulgence  alike  on  England 
and  on  France !  Not  to  speak  of  our  own  polestar  of 
Conservatism 

Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane 

of  his  party  following — to  say  nothing  of  those  mighty 
bards  of  ocean,  our  present  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
those  guardian  and  guiding  lights  of  our  naval  honour 
through  all  fog  and  frost  of  “  the  blind  night  seas  with¬ 
out  a  saving-star  ” — what  a  tragic  poet  was  recently 
lost  to  France  by  the  untimely  suicide  of  M.  Beule  ! 
He  should  in  compassion  for  his  country  have  reserved 
his  catastrophe  for  the  tragic  stage — not  the  tragic  or 
tragicomic  stage  of  politics.  Yet  is  that  land  not 
utterly  bereft  of  reason  for  poetic  pride  which  can  still 
point  with  happy  confidence  to  the  epic  splendours  of  a 
Broglie,  the  lyric  raptures  of  a  Buffet.  And  lower 
down  in  the  haze  of  the  same  autumnal  heaven,  among 
the  satellites  of  these  larger  luminaries,  “  for  ever  sing¬ 
ing  as  they  shine.  The  hand  that  made  us  is  ”  official, 
may  not  the  admiring  eye  discern  a  soft  idyllic  irradia¬ 
tion,  as  of  “  the  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold,”  which 
marks  the  luminous  track  of  the  planet  Ducros  ?  Above 
all,  if  inconsequence,  incoherence,  incapacity  for 
the  management  of  affairs,  be  indeed  the  sovereign 
signmark  and  sufficient  seal  of  poetic  genius,  what  a 
dynasty  of  poets  was  that  which  exploded  in  a  fetid 
fume  of  immortal  ignominy,  when  the  bladder  of  empire 
which  had  swollen  for  some  twenty  years  of  fame  and 
shame  burst  once  for  all  at  Sedan,  leaving  behind  it 
the  savour  of  its  end  as  of  an  example  to  be  in  due 
time  imitated  at  Chislehurst,  when  the  whole  harvest  of 
human  scorn  and  historic  infamy  had  been  reaped  and 
garnered,  and  the  season  at  last  was  ripe  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  go  the  way  of  the  Empire,  dying  the  only 
natural  death  by  the  only  inevitable  consummation  of 
the  system  and  the  man  !  Qualls  art  If  ex  pereo^  moaned 
the  first  Nero  with  the  knife  trembling  at  his  throat ; 
and  in  this  as  in  a  few  other  points,  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  trustworthy  in  a  theory  w'hich  would  identify 
poetic  power  with  political  impotence,  the  fugitive  son 
of  Agrippina  might  have  found  in  the  fugitive  son  of 
Hortense  a  mimic  and  a  parodist. 

Apologising  to  the  memory  of  the  Roman  tyrant — who 
at  least  had  not  won  his  w  ay  to  empire  by  the  most 
execrable  of  all  recorded  perjuries,  nor  at  the  price  of 
any  more  precious  life  than  that  of  another  emperor — 
for  the  suggestion  of  a  parallel  so  unduly  dishonourable 
even  to  the  name  of  Nero,  w'e  may  dismiss  the  counter 
proposition  or  supposition  which  we  have  called  up  to 
confront  and  to  complete,  by  way  of  supplement  or 
antithesis,  the  well-worn  argument  of  poetic  limitation 
or  inadequacy.  We  have  now  to  note  the  audacity  with 
which  a  living  poet  of  high  place  and  lasting  name  has 
once  more  challenged,  by  act  and  not  by  word,  the 
justice  or  trustworthiness  of  this  Platonic  doctrine. 
Never  was  it  more  haughtily  and  triumphantly  impugned 
by  any  man  in  whom  the  poet  was  at  one  with  the 
patriot  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  now  of  noble 
work  by  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie.  It  is  without  any 
sense  of  strangeness  that  we  recognise  in  his  latest  book 
a  daring  outrage  offered  to  the  favourite  tenet  of 
philosophic  or  practical  commentators  on  the  nature 
and  the  place  of  poets.  For  the  roost  noticeable  point 
in  this  book  is  perhaps  not  the  strength  nor  the  grace 
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conditions  and  the  issues  of  each  national  or  social 
problem  T^ich  it  has  been  his  office  to  demonstrate  or 
discnss.  The  weight  and  edge  of  his  trenchant  and 
loaded  style,  the  point  and  balance  of  this,  vivid  and 
virile  prose,  which  may  be  likened  for  these  great 
qualities  rather  to  the  verse  of  Dryden  than  to  any 
other  or  humbler  parallel  I  can  find  in  English  lite¬ 
rature,  are  never  used  but  to  the  direct  end  wanted,  in 
swift  and  loyal  service  of  the  immediate  need. 
This  vital  and  luminous  property  of  language, 
here  applied  to  the  gravest  matters  of  pre¬ 
sent  ijpport,  had  found  as  full  a  scope  before 
in  the  bright  sharp  wisdom  and  wit  of  ProfiU  et 
QmndcsSf  in  the  incisive  dramatic  force  and  vigorous 
variety  of  Les  Miettes  de  VHMre  and  from  the  author 
of  those  admirable  books,  so  full  of  fresh  and  solid  food 
for  thought  and  emotion,  even  critics  averse  from  his 
views  and  incredulous  of  his  creed  might  perhaps  allow 
that  some  display  of  practical  and  serviceable  faculty 
might  be  expect^  on  this  ground  also  ;  but  a  reference 
to  his  poems  would  doubtless  suffice  to  dispel  from  the 
mind  of  any  serious  man  all  fear  to  find  in  the  lyrist 
and  dramatist  a  serious  or  dangerous  antagonist  on  any 
political  topic.  Each  leaf  in  his  laurel  might  be  invoked 
in  separate  witness  of  the  wearer’s  inability  to  deserve 
a  civic  as  well  as  a  poetic  crown ;  for  no  forehead  could 
of  course  be  wide  enough  to  support  the  two ;  and  the 
singer’s  wreath  worn  from  his  youth  upwards  by  the 
present  clainmnt  of  the  citizen’s  is  thick  and  fresh 
enough  of  foliage  to  shadow  as  high  a  head  and  invest 
as  broad  a  brow  as  ever  was  content  with  one.  His 
first  poems  I  know  but  by  excerpts ;  enough  only  to 
show  the  writer’s  early  cunning  and  mastery  of  supple 
and  vigorous  verse,  pliant  to  bis  various  moods  of  mind 
and  docile  to  his  young  strength  of  hand ;  his  sureness 
and  loftiness  of  aim,  his  loyal  ardour  and  clear-sighted 
ambition.  His  face  was  set  from  the  first  towards  only 
the^  high  places  of  song,  but  his  foot  from  the  first  was 
trained  in  more  than  one  racecourse  to  run  as  the  racers 
of  old  for  the  prize  of  a  double  goal.  He  led  forward 
Antigone  on  the  modem  stage  arrayed  not  after  the 
fashion  of  Racine  but  after  the  fashion  of  Sophocles ; 
not  a  choral  fold  ■  of  the  *  marble  verse  disturbed, 
not  a  ^ss  astray  from  the  funereal  fillet  of  her 
hair.  Side  by  side  with  the  holy  figure  revived  and 
reclothed  with  the  glory  of  song  by  this  august  and 
serene  labour  of  love,  he  let  loose  Tragaldabas,  un¬ 
muzzled  and  uncombed,  on  the  same  astonished  boards, 
to  be  hooted  at  by  nameless  throats  and  applauded  by 
the  noblest  hands  then  working  in  the  same  wide  field. 
This  compound  product  of  broad  fantastic  farce  and  grace¬ 
ful  romantic  intrigue  may  either  recall  those  early 
children  of  Shakespeare’s  genius,  begotten  by  strong- 
limbed  humour  on  lyric  fancy,  or  suggest  what  might  be 
the  modem  equivalent  of  a  Greek  satyric  drama,  had 
we  some  ampler  model  to  observe,  some  more  potent 
example  to  study,  than  ^he  one  lonely  little  offspring  of 
the  ^yer  genius  of  Euripides,  known  here  under  the 
auspices  of  a  poet  how  much  greater  than  its  father  as 
the  fosterchild  of  Shelley.  In  the  comic  and  romantic 
poem  which  gives  us  the  broad  bright  smile  of  his 
young  genius,  Auguste  Vacquerie  may  perhaps,  for  ! 
aught  we  can  tell,  have  shown  as  much  of  radical 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Greek  as  in  his  chaste 
and  severe  engraving  from  the  outline  of  Sophocles. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  admixture  of  rough  and  loud  bur-  ! 
lesque,  now  with  graver  humour  and  now  with  tender 
and  radiant  interludes  of  romance,  would  have  deserved 
the  applause  of  any  audience  accustomed  to  appreciate 
the  fine  and  potent  infusion  of  one  excellence  with 
Mother,  which  is  the  special  note  of  poetic  comedy  in 
its  hours  of  fullest  freedom.  The  position  of  Eliseo, 
containing  as  it  does  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  the  ■ 
deeper  humour  of  the  poem,  could  only  have  . 
b^n  conceived,  as  the  scene  in  which  he  pleads  f 
with  Tragaldabas  to  spare  his  own  precious  [ 

life,  and  resist  for  his  friends’  and  country’s  sake  | 
all  temptations  to  the  high-souled  suicide  of  a  noble  i 
nature  grown  weary  of  men’s  misconception,  could  only  \ 
have  been  carried  through,  by  a  comic  poet  of  fresh  and  j 


I  rare  genius  in  that  subtler  kind  which,  as  Th^ophile 
Gautier  observed  of  this  very  part,  has  something  of  a 
sorrowful  secret  meaning  or  moral  in  its  mirth.  His 
adaptation  of  Falstaff  to  the  French  stage  is  known  to 
j  me  only  by  Gautier’s  admirable  prologue ;  but  I  would 
fain  hope  against  hope  that  it  may  have  done  more 
!  justice  than  the  verdict  of  Victor  Hugo  has  shown  to 
I  the  sunnier  and  less  seamy  side  of  Falstaff’s  moral 
nature.  The  great  master  who  has  fought  all  his  life 
long  against  capital  punishment  has  summed  up  against 
the  fat  immortal  in  the  very  tone  and  spirit  of  a  hanging 
.  judge  of  old  ;  the  voice  in  which  he  passes  sentence  has 
!  the  accent  of  Jefferies  rather  than  of  Gascoigne.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  vindicate  for  Falstaff  the  possession  of 
every  virtue — of  probity,  for  example,  and  chastity ;  but,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  placid  presence  of  mind  and  passivity 
of  cynic  courage  which  if  no  spur  of  honour  could 
excite  yet  no  stroke  of  danger  could  df&tnrb,  it  is  unao- 
I  countable  to  me  how  any  student  should  be  able  to 
I  overlook  or  to  ignore  the  care  taken  by  Shakespeare  to 
I  bring  at  last  into  full  relief  those  true  and  tender  ele- 
I  ments  mixed  into  the  old  knight’s  nature  which  caused 
I  his  heart  to  break  not  at  the  fall  of  his  fortunes  but  at 
the  unkindness  of  his  friend  (“  the  king  has  killed  his 
heart  ”),  and  which  so  bound  to  him  in  life  and 
death  the  hearts  of  his  poor  rascally  followers  that 
Bardolph,  when  “  the  fuel  was  gone  that  maintained 
that  fire,”  could  but  wish  he  “  were  with  him, 
wheresome’er  he  is,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell.”  It 
cannot  bo  allowed  that  ”  the  dynasty  of  good  sense, 
inaugurated  in  Panurge,  continued  in  Sancho  Panza, 
goes  wrong  and  miscarries  in  Falstaff ;  ”  who  is  at  least 
cleanlier  than  the  henchman  of  Pantagruel,  and  fully  as 
constant  as  the  squire  of  Quixote.  Probably,  when  the 
master  wrote  this,  his  mind  was  running  less  on  the 
follower  of  Prince  Hal  than  on  Triraalchio  and  his 
bastard  brood,  the  pimps  who  kept  the  door  and  the 
lackeys  who  swept  the  stage  for  the  murderous  mounte¬ 
banks  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Of  Auguste  Vacquerie’s  later  plays  I  have  only  time 
to  choose  two  for  a  passing  mention,  and  give  a  brief 
word  of  recognition  to  the  keen-edged  grace  and  subtle 
radiance  of  thought  and  art  which  fill  the  httle  comic 
poem  of  Souvent  Hornnie  Varie  to  the  depth  and 
delicacy  of  noble  passion  which  inform  the  inward  and 
spiritual  tragedy  set  forth  under  so  new,  so  sad  and 
grand  a  symbol  in  the  catastrophe  of  Lee  Punerailles 
de  VUonneur,  a  play  which  in  the  purely  ideal  im¬ 
pression  of  its  close,  the  subordination  of  external  to 
internal  effect  in  the  process  of  the  scene  to  its  final 
completion  in  a  natural  and  inevitable  yet  sudden  and 
artistic  surprise,  may  recall  the  incomparable  consum¬ 
mation  of  Ford’s  Broken  Heart.  It  may  be  worth 
reflection  as  well  as  remark  that  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
noblest  pupil — pupil  in  no  servile  but  only  a  filial  sense, 
worthy  of  elder  and  younger  poet  alike — should  have 
been  the  two  chief  or  only  poets  of  our  age  to  do  honour 
to  the  high  tradition  of  nonour  embodied  in  the  claims 
and  duties  of  long  descent,  to  celebrate  with  a  lofty 
sympathy  the  heroism  of  that  old  loyalty  which  can 
bear  no  stain  on  its  blazon  but  of  blood — the  fine 
flower  of  aristocracy  at  its  highest  and  best ;  that  the 
time  should  find  none  but  the  lips  of  Republicans,  con¬ 
fessors  and  martyrs  of  the  democratic  principle  which 
alone  can  show  now  its  golden  book  of  knights  and 
heroes,  champions  of  an  actual  crusade  and  peers  of  a 
present  chivalry  as  noble  and  more  fruitful  than  the 
past,  to  set  forth  the  praise  of  the  ancient  patrician  faith 
in  our  fathers  which  was  the  root  of  so  proud  a  virtue, 
so  tender  a  sense  of  shame,  so  haughty  a  rule  of  right  ; 
while  from  court  poets  of  duly  insular  and  monarchical 
opinions  we  get  but  the  shrill  shrewish  echo  of  a  pettv, 
trite  and  rather  vulgar  satire  or  sermon  on  family 
prejudice  and  pride,  spiced  with  the  stale  and  sterile  com¬ 
monplaces  of  cheap  invective  or  querulous  ridicule  with 
which  a  thin  and  threadbare  middle-class  Liberalism 
was  long  since  free  to  denounce  or  deprecate  in  a 
plaintive  or  a  shrill  key  the  pride  and  reserve  of  an 
aristocracy  whose  notice  or  alliance,  if  accorded, 
sure  to  sweeten  the  most  acrid  humours  of  an  ignoble 
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discontent.  Not  from  official  royalists  and  conservative 
reformers  of  this  type  may  we  look  for  anght  that  might 
emulate  the  scene  of  the  portraits  in  Hemani  or  that  of 
the  empty  grave  made  ready  for  other  than  a  bodily 
occupant  in  Lee  FuneraiUes  de  V Honneur, 

The  clear  terse  excellence  of  a  style  in  which  weight 
and  point  are  alike  noticeable  is  in  all  the  work  of 
Auguste  Vacquerie  equally  fit  for  prompt  and  perfect 
service  to  the  poet’s  thought  or  purpose,  whether  this 
be  grave  or  light,  of  general  or  of  immediate  import ; 
and  the  fine  instinct  of  construction  which  retains  the 
interest  of  the  student  while  it  sustains  the  harmony  of 
the  design  seems  to  me  more  wholly  adequate  to  the 
task  required  of  it  in  these  latter  plays  than  even  in 
the  recast  form  of  Tragaldabas.  The  natural  skill  of 
the  artist’s  hand  is  now  in  better  training,  its  fruit 
more  ripe  and  solid  from  the  flawless  core  to  the 
speckless  rind  ^f  the  poem.  The  attraction  of 
direct  and  progressive  effect,  in  which  perhaps  the 
smallest  part  is  that  due  to  the  creation  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  suspense  and  surprise,  is  impaired  by  no  lapse 
or  aberration  from  the  straight  dramatic  way.  This 
good  gift  is  not  less  conspicuous  in  each  of  the 
brief  tragic  poems  which  stand  out  like  dark  blossoms 
of  aconite  or  poppy  among  the  green  pasture-lands  and 
golden  harvest-fields  of  that  noble  book  of  song  called 
Mes  Premieres  Annees  de  Paris.  In  one  of  these,  the 
subtlest  perhaps  in  motive,  it  should  be  noted  with 
what  an  intuitive  skill  the  poet  has  averted  from  his 
work  all  pretext  for  the  charge  of  imitation  to  which 
the  scheme,  in  less  vigorous  hands,  would  surely  have 
made  it  liable ;  so  that  a  double  catastrophe  which  on 
one  side  recalls  Angelo^  on  the  other  La  Coupe  et  les 
LevreSy  becomes  by  the  act  of  combination  original,  and 
able  to  hold  its  own  above  any  suspicion  of  undue 
debt  either  to  Hugo  or  to  Musset.  These  little 
tragedies,  for  closeness  of  thought  and  heat  of  action 
or  emotion,  for  power  of  condensed  and  compressed 
passion,  are  best  comparable  with  the  studies  of  Mr. 
Browning  in  the  same  form  of  art ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  kindred  force  and  correspondence  of  aims  and 
powers  in  the  passionate  and  reflective  work  of  the 
French  and  the  English  poet,  in  the  pensive  and  fiery 
concentration  which  is  a  distinctive  note  of  the  genius 
of  either.  This  fusion  of  tragic  and  philosophic  faculty 
is  one  chief  test  of  ability  to  deal  with  the  high  resources  I 
and  strange  secrets  of  dramatic  art ;  without  it  a  writer 
may  bo  a  poet,  a  playwright,  a  student  of  character,  but 
not  even  in  promise  or  in  presage  a  dramatist. 

In  the  same  book  all  readers  competent  to  weigh 
French  verso  with  English  will  not  fail  to  estimate 
anght  the  strength  and  cunning  of  hand  with  which 
the  Accession  of  Henry  V.  has  been  adapted  from 
Shakespeare.  The  masterly  transfusion  into  a  new 
tongue  of  the  famous  scene  between  the  prince  and  his 
dying  father  attains  here  and  there  to  a  fidelity  and 
delicacy  of  touch  liardly  less  than  miraculous ;  and  the 
pliant  vigour  of  the  verse  recalls  in  its  force  and  subtlety 
of  rendering  the  matchless  prose  version  of  the  friend 
whoso  Titanic  labour  in  the  “  giants’  field  ”  of  Shake¬ 
speare  added  a  fresh  lustre  even  to  the  name  of  his 
father,  and  to  whoso  memory  Auguste  Vacquerie  has 
in  his  present  book  paid  the  tribute  of  a  brother  now 
three  times  bereft.  Time  and  space  forbid  us  hero  to 
take  note  of  so  much  as  a  tithe  of  the  high  qualities 
which  mark  his  other  poems ;  to  dwell  on  their  wit, 
fancy,  tenderness,  energy,  their  free  and  various  forces 
and  universal  spirit  of  life.  Never  was  critical  poetry 
so  fine  of  edge,  so  bright  and  keen  in  swordplay,  as  in 
the  lyrical  interludes  of  satire  and  praise ;  never  were 
songs  of  love  or  sorrow  more  tender  or  fiery  than  here. 
The  very  crown  and  jewel  of  the  whole  book  is  to  my 
thinking  the  splendid  and  ardent  poem  beginning 

Oh!  quand,  du  bord  du  bois  oi,  dans  I’^pais  feuillage — 


as  the  materials  flung  into  Cellini’s  when  he  cast  the 
Perseus  with  as  masterly  and  as  fervent  a  hand.  And 
of  the  poems  laid  as  funeral  flowers  on  unforgotten 
graves — on  that  one  above  all  made  imperishable  in  all 
memories  for  ever,  which  hides  the  two  lovely  and  un¬ 
divided  lives  whose  union  allied  the  name  of  this  poet 
to  that  of  his  mighty  master  in  song — what  more  and 
what  less  than  this  can  be  said  P  that  even  after  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Contemplations  we  may  read  them 
with  no  subsidence  of  sorrowful  and  sublime  delight  in 
the  power  of  poetry  to  sharpen  at  once  and  soften  the 
keenest  edge  of  sympathy  by  possession  at  once  and 
exaltation  of  the  spirit. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  written  such  a  book  as 
he  has  here  given  us  is  of  itself  a  commentary  of  suffi. 
cient  significance  on  the  doctrine  which  would  warn  off 
all  poets  from  the  ground  of  practical  service  to  the 
State.  The  **  high  heart  which  took  op  the  challenge  of 
destiny,” 


Trouvant  la  chute  belle  et  le  malheup  propice, 


beats  here  and  bums  through  every  line;  and  those 
immortal  words  of  high  and  fatherly  acknowledg. 
ment  which  saluted  the  dawn  of  a  long  and  voluntary 
exile,  so  nobly  shared  and  sustained,  may  now  be  read 
once  more  with  the  sense  of  a  fresh  interest  and 
meaning  in  them.  Another  instalment  has  been  paid 
of  the  great  debt  due  from  a  faithful  son  to  the 
mother-land ;  a  debt  more  vast  than  was  exacted  of 
her  by  the  full-blown  rapacity  of  a  conqueror,  but  paid 
as  re^ily  to  a  creditor  how  different  from  hers  !  There 
is  not  a  page  of  this  book  inapt  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  or  defence  against  her  inner  and  most  deadly 
foes ;  not  a  word  which  carries  with  it  no  weight  of 
strenuous  and  helpful  service.  Next  time  it  should  be 
the  poet’s  turn  to  speak,  and  reiterate  once  more  the 
perfect  and  full  disproof  of  the  fallacy  which  would 
divide*  by  an  impassable  frontier  his  office  from  the 
patriot’s.  We  have  in  our  hands  a  noble  present  proof 
how  true  and  good  a  patriot  may  be  found  and  honoured 
in  the  poet ;  and  though  assur^ly  we  need  no  further 
evidence  on  the  part  of  Auguste  Vacquerie,  yet  we  trust 
before  long  to  receive  fresh  confirmation  of  the  certi¬ 
tude,  how  trae  and  high  a  poet  may  survive  and  be 
crowned  in  the  patriot. 

Algernon  Csarles  Swinburne. 


MONEY. 


Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  By  Professor  W.  Stanly 
Jevons.  London :  H.  S.  Eine  and  Co. 


More  perfect  passion  was  never  molten  into  more  burn- 
ing  melody  ;  no  finer  cast  of  the  very  form  and  feature 
of  supremo  desire  was  ever  taken  in  words,  or  came  forth 
more  full  and  faultless  in  mould  from  the  inmost  furnace 
of  sense  and  song,  fed  with  memories  and  fancies  as  rich 


Jevons.  London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  difficult  to  classify.  According  to  the 
imprint  on  its  red  cover  it  is  one  of  the  “  International 
Scientific  Series,”  amongst  which  there  are  several 
admirable  treatises.  But  this  is  not  a  scientific  book; 
it  is  rather  a  familiar  gossippy  production,  containing 
some  attempt  at  scientific  definition,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  unsuspiciously  self-admiring  way  in  which  thd 
author  misses  the  point  or  shirks  it,  some  second-hand 
information  of  little  real  utility,  and  a  good  deal  of 
opinion  of  a  sort  that  the  world  would  not  have  missed 
much  had  the  writer  kept  it  to  himself.  Why  such  a 
nondescript  production  should  have  by  implication  been 
classed  amongst  scientific  works  is  more  than  it  is  easy 
to  understand.  The  book  is  indeed  a  most  miscel¬ 
laneous  assortment  of  other  people’s  notions,  and  where 
it  is  sound  and  accurate  it  is  not  new,  while  where 
the  author  theorises  on  his  own  account  we  get  mostly 
— twaddle. 

About  the  first  thing  that  one  would  look  for  in  a  treatise 
of  this  kind,  professing  to  be  scientific,  would  be  some 
definition  of  the  thing  “  money.”  Political  economists 
have  fought  over  its  definition  these  many  years  and 
cannot  yet  agree,  such  men  as  Mr.  Bagehot  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  ^namy  Price  holding,  for  example,  totally  irre- 
concileable  views  upon  the  point ;  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting  therefore  to  find  a  person  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  of  Mr.  Jevons  doing  something  to  help 
ordinary  people  out  of  the  muddle.  We  look  in  vain 
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for  any  such  help.  Far  on  in  the  book,  at  page  248,  we 
come  upon  a  section  of  a  chapter  headed  “  Definition  of 
Money,”  and  think  now  we  have  got  it,  that  light  shall 
at  last  dawn  on  the  confused  jumble  of  contradictions 
through  which  we  have  thus  far  waded.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  we  are  only  told  that  there  is  much  confusion, 
and  that,  in  fact,  “  all  such  attempts  seem  to  me  to 
involve  the  logical  blunder  of  supposing  that  we  may,  by 
settling  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  avoid  all  the 
complex  differences  and  various  conditions  of  many 
things  each  requiring  its  own  definition.”  That  is 
quite  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  course,  but  it  does  just 
as  well  as  any  other  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  any 
definition.  So  we  get  instead  such  pitiable  balderdash 
as  the  following : — 

The  word  coah  is  used  with  exactly  the  same  ambiguity  as  money. 
Originally  cash  meant  that  which  was  encaissi,  i.e.  put  into  the 
chest  or  till.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  consist  of  actual  specie, 
and  the  word  is  used  in  some  English  banks  to  include  only  coin  of 
the  realm.  But  I  find  by  actual  inquiry  that  bank  cashiers  use  it 
with  every  shade  of  meaning.  Some  take  Bank  of  England  notes 
to  be  cash.  Good  cheques  upon  a  bank  paid  into  that  bank  are  evi¬ 
dently  as  good  as  cash.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  include  cheques 
upon  other  banks  of  the  same  town,  and  even  country  bank-notes 
are  sometimes  included  in  cash.  The  question  is  evidently  one  of 
degree,  and  cannot  be  settled  except  by  the  general  adoption 
among  cashiers  of  some  one  arbitrary  line  of  definition.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  life  we  use  a  great  many  words  with  a  total  disregard  of 
logical  precision.  Who  shall  decide,  for  instance,  what  objects  are 
to  be  included  under  the  names  building  and  house  ?  Let  the  reader 
attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  following  objects  is  to  be  considered 
a  house,  and  why? — namely,  stables,  cow-houses,  conservatories, 
sheds,  lighthouses,  tents,  caravans,  hulks,  sentry-boxes,  ice-houses, 
summer-houses,  and  parish  pounds.  The  difficulty  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  deciding  what  is  money  or  cash. 

That  is  no  doubt  very  “  logical  ”  sort  of  stuff*,  but  after 
all  it  is  only  stuflT — good  of  the  sort,  but  then  the  sort 
is  very  ordinary. 

Early  in  the  book  we  get  indications  in  plenty  that 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Jevons  is  hopelessly  muddled  on  the 
whole  subject.  Chapter  IV.  is  headed  “  Early  History 
of  Money,”  and  under  that  heading  we  get  such  sub¬ 
sections  as  “  Currency  in  the  Hunting  State,”  “  Cur¬ 
rency  in  the  Pastoral  State,”  “  Currency  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  State,”  and  so  forth.  And  what  might  our 
readers  suppose  constitutes,  amongst  other  things,  the 
“currencies”  here  referred  to?  We  shall  allow  Mr. 
Jevons  to  speak  for  himself  under  the  several  sub- 
hep.dings  we  have  given.  Thus  of  currency  in  a  hunting 
state  he  says  : — 

Perhaps  the  most  rudimentary  state  of  industry  is  that  in  which 
subsistence  is  gained  by  hunting  wild  animals.  The  proceeds  of 
the  chase  would,  in  such  a  state,  be  the  property  of  most  generally 
recognised  value.  The  meat  of  the  animals  captured  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  too  perishable  in  nature  to  be  hoarded  or  often  exchanged; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  skins,  which,  being  preserved  and 
valued  for  clothing,  became  one  of  the  earliest  materials  of  cur¬ 
rency.  Accordingly,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  furs  or  skins 
were  employed  as  money  in  many  ancient  nations.  They  serve 
this  purpose  to  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

And  of  currency  in  a  pastoral  state  we  read  : 

In  the  next  higher  stage  of  civilisation,  the  pastoral  state,  sheep 
and  cattle  naturally  form  the  most  valuable  and  negotiable  kind  of 
property.  They  are  easily  transferable,  convey  themselves  about, 
and  can  be  kept  for  many  years,  so  that  they  readily  perform  some 
of  the  functions  of  money.  We  have  abundance  of  evidence,  tradi¬ 
tional,  written,  and  etymological,  to  show  this.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  oxen  are  distinctly  and  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  commo¬ 
dity  in  terms  of  which  other  objects  are  valued.  The  arms  of 
Diomed  are  stated  to  be  worth  nine  oxen,  and  are  compared  with 
those  of  Qlaucos,  worth  one  hundred.  The  tripod,  the  first  prize  for 
wrestlers  in  the  23rd  Uiad,  was  valued  at  twelve  oxen,  and  a 
woman  captive,  skilled  in  industry,  at  four.  It  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  find  oxen  thus  used  as  the  common  measure  of  value, 
because  from  other  passages  it  is  probable,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  the  precious  metals,  though  as  yet  uncoined,  were  used  as  a 
store  of  value,  and  occasionally  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
several  functions  of  money  were  thus  clearly  performed  by^different 
commodities  at  this  early  period. 

These  produce  sufficiently  bewilciering  notions  on  the 
nature  of  currency,  bu£  their  eflTect  is  certainly  not  les¬ 
sened  by  the  third  and  last  series  of  examples  : — 

Many  vegetable  productions  are  at  least  as  well  suited  for  circu¬ 
lation  as  some  of  the  articles  which  have  been  mention^.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find,  then,  that  among  a  people  supporting  them¬ 


selves  by  agriculture,  the  more  durable  products  were  thus  used. 
Corn  has  b^n  the  medium  of  exchange  in  remote  parts  of  Europe 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  In 
Norway  corn  is  oven  deposited  in  banks,  and  lent  and  borrowed. 
What  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  to  Europe,  such  is  maize  in 
parts  of  Central  America,  especially  Mexico,  where  it  formerly 
circulated.  In  many  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  olive  oil  is  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  produce  and 
consumption;  being,  moreover,  pretty  uniform  in  quality,  durable, 
and^  easily  divisible,  it  has  long  served  ns  currency  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Mytilene,  some  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Levant. 

The  most  grotesque  of  all  the  examples  of  “currency” 
here  given  is  perhaps  that  where  Mr.  Jevons  speaks 
of  cattle  “  performing  some  of  the  functions  of  money  ” 
— i.e.  as  “  currency  ”  according  to  the  heading  of  the 
section.  We  wonder  that  his  fine  scent  for  etymologies 
did  not  discover  that  the  origin  of  our  expression  “  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  realm  ”  was  to  be  found  in  the  bovine 
monetary  institutions  of  our  ancestors.  “  Current  kino 
of  the  realm  ”  would  be  as  good  a  derivation  as  some 
he  gives  us,  and  might  form  a  subject  of  very  extended 
and  learned  research.  How  was  this  currency  sub¬ 
divided,  for  instance,  and  who  bore  the  cost  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  circulation.  These  extracts  are  in  fact 
capital  examples  of  the  pseudo-scientific.  A  plain  sen¬ 
sible  person  writing  of  these  remote  times  or  primitive 
habits  would  never  have  thought  of  applying  the  word 
“  currency  ”  to  the  agents  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
fficilitate  their  barter,  because  he  would  have  known  that 
such  a  word  would  only  have  produced  a  grotesque 
confusion  of  ideas.  But  Mr.  Jevons  is  not  a  plain 
sensible  person  at  all,  and  so  we  have  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  currencies  circulating  in  the  early  world  of  his 
fervid  imagination.  Did  Mr.  Jevons  never  get  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  the  truth  that  currency,  standard  measure 
of  value,  and  money  were  things  that  need  not  bo 
synonymous,  and  seldom  are,  and  that  there  may  be  any 
number  of  measures  of  value  that  are  never  current  P 
Because  the  Chinese  of  to-day  keep  their  accounts  in 
taels,  for  example,  and  use  the  tael  as  the  measure  of 
value  and  the  regulator  of  rates  of  exchange,  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  taels  need  be  either  money  or  cur¬ 
rency,  [and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  neitner.  So 
with  regard  to  measures  of  value  in  the  heroic 
age ;  an  ox,  or  a  slave,  or  a  skin  might 
be  taken  as  an  article  to  measure  the  exchangeable 
value  of  other  articles  by,  without  any  one  of  them  be¬ 
coming  current,  but  merely  because  they  were  the  most 
valuable  or  the  least  variable  in  worth  of  anything  that 
the  ancients  possessed.  These,  then,  are  specimens  of 
Mr.  Jevons’  scientific  definitions,  and  they  do  not  make 
us  think  highly  of  the  book  as  a  scientific  work.  So 
far  as  information  goes,  it  is  perhaps  worth  a  more 
favourable  consideration,  although  here  also  there  is 
nothing  that  is  either  very  new  or  that  has  cost  much 
trouble  to  learn.  We  are  told  a  great  deal  of  chatty, 
loosely  slung  together  facts  about  the  various  systems  of 
coin  in  use,  their  alloys  and  values,  and  every  chapter 
almost  whete  one’s  Expectation  with  some  pretentious 
title  or  other  that  tends  to  increase  the  reader’s 
exasperation  when  he  finds  that  this  is  only,  after  all,  the 
showman’s  dodge  of  beating  the  drum  to  got  the  louts 
about  him  at  a  country  fair.  We  hope  for  something, 
for  example,  when  wo  light  on  the  heading  “  The 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,”  but  get  nothing  for  our  pains 
beyond  what  any  banker’s  collector  almost  could  tell 
one.  Again  we  are  -roused  by  coming  across  the  high- 
sounding  phrase,  “  The  Principle  of  Circulation,”  and 
had  hope  not  begun  to  flag  even  at  page  67  we  should 
have  been  plunged  into  utter  disappointment  to  read 
only  the  usual  commonplaces  about  tokens  and  standard 
money,  metallic  and  nominal  value,  &c.,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  absurd  chapter  in  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  an  argument  in  favour 
of  universal  or  international  money.  Mr.  Jevons,  in 
common  with  writers  of  his  school  or  who  have  adopted 
that  craze,  coolly  assumes  that  this  money  is  sure 
to  come  in  the  future  and  that  it  would  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  puzzlement  of  merchants,  simplify 
exchanges,  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
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their  argnments,  and  little  in  the  known  facts,  to 
convince  ordinary  people  that  the  adoption  of  an 
nnivorsal  money  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  For 
internal  use  there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  this 
country  adopting  the  French  system  of  money,  and  for 
payments  between  nation  and  nation  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference  whether  gold  or  silver  be  in  francs, 
shillings,  or  dollars,  as  the  metal  alone  is  looked  to  in 
such  cases,  it  being  not  money  but  only  one  of  an 
infinite  number  of  articles  of  barter,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  balance  accounts.  Its  price,  therefore,  at  particular 
times,  would  be  variable  as  now,  whether  all  the  world 
made  gold  into  dollars  or  not,  and  exchange  operations 
would  be  just  as  complicated.  People  talk  about  the 
amount  that  is  lost  by  carrying  the  money  of  one  country 
into  another  and  getting  it  changed,  the  puzzlement  it  is, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  point  to  the  losses  resulting  from 
all  coins  not  being  the  same,  but  they  forget  that  losses 
of  that  kind  are  infinitesimal  now,  and  might  be  less 
than  they  are  did  people  use  letters  of  credit  instead  of 
carrying  loose  coin.  And  whatever  they  are,  can  they 
for  a  moment  be  set  against  the  trouble  and  incon- 
veniences  arising  to  any  ^tate  from  its  having  constantly 
to  coin  money  for  its  neighbours  through  the  gold  and 
tokens  passing  out  of  the  country  to  circulate  abroad  ? 
Who  would  pay  for  the  recoinage  of  worn  coins,  stan¬ 
dard  and  token,  if  the  money  of  all  nations  was  alike, 
and  circulated  through  all  in  common  ?  Would  there 
be  an  occasional  “  clearing,’*  when  each  country  would 
call  in  all  moneys  stamped  by  the  mints  of  other  countries 
and  have  them  sent  home  ?  It  would  be  a  pretty  muddle 
while  thisprocessof  adjustment  was  goingon.  Mr.  Jevons 
does  not  stop,  however,  to  ask  about  disadvantages  of 
which  these  are  but  one  or  two.  He  dwells  upon  what 
is  to  be  in  theory  gained,  and  no  doubt  convinces  him¬ 
self.  If  no  stronger  advocate  of  international  money 
comes  to  the  fore,  however,  John  Bull  need  not  be  afraid 
of  having  to  coin  his  sovereigns  for  the  use  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  say  within  the  next  century. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we  might  laugh  at 
in  this  book,  but  we  must  not  close  our  notice  without  a 
word  of  something  else  than  censure.  We  may  say  that  the 
gossip  about  coins  and  moneys  will  be  found  interesting 
by  the  ordinary  reader,  that  a  fair  description  is  given 
of  the  clearing-house  system  of  the  London  banks  and 
a  just  protest  made  against  its  clannishness,  or  that 
some  useful  statements  are  made  regarding  the  working 
of  the  cheque  system.  The  book  is  not  all  bad,  and 
had  it  been  without  a  pretence  of  science  we  should 
probably  have  passed  it  by  as  a  by  no  means  despicable 
specimen  of  Grub  Street  compilation.  It  is  its  preten¬ 
tiousness  that  damns  it,  and  it  is  as  a  scientific  treatise 
that  it  is  worthless. 


“  our  illustrious  Dean”  that  “the  desire  to  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  as  strong  as  ever.”  Thanks  to 
“  our  illustrious  Dean,”  who  is  too  ready  to  bless  or 
bury  anyone,  this  desire  is  fast  dying  out  among  the 
great.  It  must  add  to  the  pangs  of  death  for  a  truly 
great  man  to  think  that  it  is  certain  a  gushing  sermon 
will  be  preached  about  him  in  the  Abbey,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  there  will  be  memorial  verses  full  of  claptrap 
sentiment  in  Punchy  and  that  it  is  possible  his  memoir 
will  be  written  by  John  Forster,  who  will  use  him  as  a 
text  for  saying  a  great  deal  about  John  Forster.  With 
all  our  boasted  civilisation  we  have  not  yet  learnt 
reverence  for  the  great  dead. 

The  second  lecture  is  on  “  The  Stage  as  it  was  Once,” 
and  we  are  taken  to  the  unfinished  theatre  of  Athens, 
hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock  on  the  south-east  slope 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  lecture  is  interesting  to  read,  and 
no  doubt  was  well  suited  to  a  largo  American  audience, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  clearer  knowledge  of  Greek  art.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greek  art  requires  a  fuller,  a  more  artistic,  and 
more  scientific  treatment.  To  the  historian  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
Greek  architecture  are  of  special  interest,  because  they 
are  so  clearly  connected  with  the  political  system 
and  life  of  the  great  Democracy.  Greek  art  was 
the  rich  fruit  of  Greek  freedom. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  “  First  Discovery  of  America,” 
Mr.  Kingsley  told  his  hearers  that  if  they  wished  to 
refresh  their  memories  to  read  the  tale  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  once  more  “  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  ‘  History  of 
England,’  or  Professor  Creasy’s  ‘  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  World,’  or  oven,  best  of  all,  the  late  Lord 
Lytton’s  splendid  romance  of  ‘  Harold.’  ”  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Professor  Creasy  coupled  together  is  a  fine  stroke 
of  unconscious  sarcasm.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Mr. 
Freeman  will  never  read  this  paragraph.  It  might  dis¬ 
turb  his  equitable  mind.  Mr.  Freeman  ought  not  to  be 
classed  with  any  other  historian  in  this  ignorant  age. 
His  mission  is  a  special  one.  He  was  sent  by  an  all¬ 
wise  Providence  to  correct  the  errors  of  frail  mortals. 
In  fact,  we  might  say  this  laud  was  covered  with 
historical  darkness  until  Freeman  said  “  Let  there  be 
light !”  It  was  wrong  of  Canon  Kingsley  to  speak  of 
the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have 
perished,  and  every  schoolboy  knows  that  it  was ,  the 
Battle  of  Senlac  which  William  won.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confess  that  we  have  a  lingering  affection  for  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  and  we  are  fond  of  reading  *  Harold.* 
In  some  of  the  details  the  novelist  has  departed  from 
the  truth  of  history  for  the  sake  of  effect,  but  the  early 
chapters  of  ‘  Harold  ’  contain  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
old  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  state  of 
civilisation  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Mr.  Kmgsley,  like  Lord  Lytton,  whom  he  ad- 


MR.  KINGSLEY’S  LECTURES. 

Lectures  Delivered  in  America  in  1874.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow  wo  lay  down  this  small 
volume,  the  last  legacy  of  a  man  who  exercised  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  English  public.  No  one 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  late  Mr.  Kingsley 
lecture  could  fail  being  impressed  with  the  sound  heart, 
manly  spirit,  and  generous  mind  of  the  man.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  audience  with  him  by  his  impulsiveness  and 
earnestness.  But  when  wo  read  his  lectures  we  feel 
that  they  will  not  stand  the  cold  light  of  criticism. 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  language  was  more  suited  to  the  plat¬ 
form  than  the  printing-press.  It  was  at  once 
copious,  perspicuous,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo¬ 
quence  all  its  own,  but  at  times  it  was  marred  by 
an  absence  of  self-restraint.  Mr.  Kingsley  was  a 
poet  and  a  moralist,  and  a  good  romance  writer. 
Tho^  most  prosaic  facts  assumed  to  his  mind  a 
poetical  shape.  He  was  best  when  describing  the  scenes 
of  nature.  The  love  of  nature  was  to  him  a  predominant 
and  engrossing  instinct,  and  the  “  mysteries  of  woods 
and  rivers  ”  appealed  to  his  imagination.  He  was  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  colour,  and  there  was  an  accumu- 
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mired,  was  better  fitted  to  write  a  historic  romance 
than  a  history. 

The  other  lectures  do  not  not  require  any  detailed 
criticism.  They  are  full  of  imperfections,  but  they  are 
valuable  as  the  utterances  of  a  real  man.  They  are 
impressed  with  the  stamp  of  high  feeling  and  generous 
purpose.  There  are  passages  in  them  which  remind  us 


win- 


street  views, — where  the  interminable  rows  of 
dows,  or  infinitely  recurring  ornaments  look  very  like 
shilling  photographs, — or  else  caricature  portraits  of 
natives.  These  last  are,  however,  the  only  things  in 
the  book  worth  looking  at.  M.  Dore  has  done  his  best, 
no  doubt  unconsciously,  to  perpetuate  only  the  oddities 
and  vulgarities  of  Spain.  He  has  discovered  a  nation 


of  him  who  was  so  simple  and  so  brave,  so  gentle  and  of  grotesque  imbeciles  and  cut-throats ;  his  girl  peasants 


so  full  of  fire. 


M.  DORfi’S  SPAIN. 


Spain.  By  the  Baron  Ch.  Davillier.  Illustrated  by  Gastave 
Dor6.  Translated  by  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  London :  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co. 


The  Baron  Davillier  was  no  stranger  to  the  Peninsula 
when  he  undertook  this  last  expedition. 

My  old  friend  Dor6  [he  tells  us]  had  been  talking  to  me  for  a  j  con^nial  topics, 
long  time  of  his  desire  to  visit  Spain.  At  first  it  was  only  a  vague 
project  negligently  thrown  out  between  the  whiffs  of  a  cigar,  but  it 
soon  became  a  fixed  idea,  one  of  those  dreams  that  leave  no  rest  to 
the  mind  until  they  are  realised.  1  never  saw  him  at  any  time  but 
he  put  the  question,  *'  When  shall  we  set  out  for  Spain  ?  ” 

The  amiable  Baron’s  suggestion  that  he  had  already 
traversed  the  classic  land  of  the  castanet  and  bolero 
twenty  times,  and  knew  it  by  heart  like  an  old  song, 
only  whetted  the  artist’s  desire  to  travel  in  the  company 

of  so  experienced  a  tourist.  M.  Dore  had  his  own  way  _ 

with  the  Baron,  and  their  journey  accordingly  began.  |  orange-peel  over  th^ir  shoulders  and  swear  it  had  fallen 
The  tour  was  limited  to  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  |  into  some  wished-for  shape ;  and,  if  M.  Dor^  had  per 


are  no  better  than  onr  own  maids-of-all-work  and  ballet- 
I  dancers,  and  there  is  not  a  pretty  face  in  the  book ; 

his  children  are  deformities,  emaciated  little  corpses,  or 
I  with  limbs  like  blown  bottle-glass,  and  poor  small  faces 
that  try  to  be  Spanish  but  which  look  in  reality  only  grim 
and  bilious,  like  any  sickly  children  of  any  nation  in 
Christendom  ;  his  sheep  are  ambiguous,  and  the  ears  of 
his  Seville  donkeys  are  like  doves’  wings.  The  bull¬ 
fight  at  Valencia  offered  the  artist  an  abundant  supply 
of  congenial  topics.  His  bulls  are  tolerable,  and  wo 
have  plenty  of  them  ;  bulls  before  the  fight,  driven 
through  mountain  gorges  by  moonlight ;  bulls  during 
the  fight  in  every  stage  and  variety  of  agony  ;  and  bulls 
after  their  own  sliare  of  the  fight  is  over,  lying  big  and 
quiet  in  the  arena  with  their  tongues  hanging  out 
of  one  side  of  their  mouths.  A  little  red  paint,  or  a 
good  deal  of  it,  and  these  scenes  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Valencia  would  have  been  in  M.  Dor6’s  l^st  style. 
But,  although  his  bulls  are  life-like,  his  horses  are,  it 
must  be  said,  abominable.  We  have  seen  children  fling 


and  the  route,  starting  from  Perpignan,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  lay  round  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula  to 
Granada  in  the  south  ;  thence,  by  Cordova,  Toledo,  and 
Madrid,  through  the  midland  districts  to  the  mountains 
in  the  north  ;  and  so,  following  the  downward  course  of 
the  Ebro,  to  Saragossa  and  the  east  country  again. 
From  Barcelona  the  travellers  then  crossed  to  Majorca, 
“  which  George  Sand  calls  the  Eldorado  of  painting, 
and  is,”  adds  the  Baron,  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
least  known  spots  on  earth.” 

A  more  promising  line  of  route  could  scarcely  bo  de¬ 
vised  for  an  enthusiastic  artist.  He  was  among 
mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  that  would  stock  a  whole 
Academy  of  artists  with  subjects  for  a  lifetime,  and  the 
good  Baron  arranged  the  tour  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  his  eminent  friend  the  easiest  access  to  the 
most  tempting  studies.  They  ran  after  mantillas, 
courted  dirty  beggars,  gazed  rapturously  upon  idiotic 
minstrels,  stared  at  dancing-girls,  faced  a  bull-fight  in 
Valencia,  peered  into  churches,  market  places,  Jews’ 
quarters,  gipsy  caravans,  tumbled-down  diligences,  and 
went  to  the  opera  in  Madrid.  Old  Moorish  cities, 
mountain  passes,  pretty  villages  with  a  quaint  medias- 
val  life  still  panting  in  them,  all  were  duly  visited, 
admired,  and  sketched ;  and  the  great  artist  has  thus 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  the  world  what 
he  and  Spain  can  make  of  one  another. 

The  result  is  not  wholly  disappointing,  but  we  are 
not  in  ecstacies.  The  gory,  gaslight  sensationalism  of 
the  modern  French  school  is  altogether  out  of  place 
when  the  business  in  hand  is  a  pencil  sketch, 
picturesque,  humorous,  or  pathetic,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  which,  under  all  circumstances,  should  bo  in 
the  highest  sense  accurate.  M.  Dore  is  a  brilliant 
artist  in  some  departments  of  his  craft,  but  nowhere  is 
he  less  likely  to  succeed  or  to  please  than  when  he  is  at 
work  in  the  open  daylight  of  nature,  and  when  all  we 
ask  of  him  is  to  record  facts  and  faces  as  he  sees  them. 
I^egs  and  arms  strewn  at  random,  pails  of  blood  and 
such-like  horrors,  may  tell  in  a  big  canvas 
^nd  in  half-lights ;  but  accurate  dmwing  and  simple 
truthfulness,  with  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
Worth  drawing  and  what  should  be  left  for  penny 
papers,  would  certainly  be  preferable  qualities  in  the 
artist  who  undertakes  to  illustrate  a  tour  through  a 
^ry  beautiful  and  interesting  tract  of  country.  M. 
Bore  shows  in  his  selection  of  subjects  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  ignorance  of  what  ought  to  interest  and  occupy 
an  artist  in  Spain,  His  sketches  are  Chiefly 
Cither  big  full-page  representations  of  architectural  and 


formed  the  same  process  and  sworn  it  was  a  horse,  and 
sketched  it,  he  would  be  about  as  near  to  nature.  His 
picadors  are  little  better  than  his  horses.  The  Baron 
and  the  artist  both  did  their  best  to  represent  a  certain 
Calderon  of  Valencia  as  a  marvel  of  physical  beauty  and 
strength  ;  but  in  this  case  the  Baron  carried  off  the  palm 
from  his  friend  Dore.  The  Baron’s  whole  account  of 
the  bull-fight  is  indeed  much  pleasanter  and  more  vivid 
than  the  accompanying  illustrations ;  and  the  Baron’s 
great  picador,  Calderon,  is  a  much  handsomer  and  more 
terrible  fellow  than  the  dressed-up  bolster  on  a  hobby¬ 
horse  which  is  the  Calderon  of  Dor6.  The  national 
Spanish  dancers  were  another  favourite  subject  with  our 
dashing  illustrator,  and  he  has  worked  very  assiduously 
to  reproduce  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  their  various 
movements.  Most  of  his  dance-sketches  are,  however, 
extremely  stiff,  and  have  the  air  of  the  stage  rather 
than  of  an  open-air  festival.  Ou  the  whole,  the  best 
illustrations  are  the  portrait-sketches  of  peasants.  His 
men’s  faces  are  good  where  they  are  meant  to  be  coarse, 
and  strong,  and  the  gipsy  Rico  was  drawn  with  some  real 
pains.  We  are  sorry  M.  Dor6  saw  so  little  in  Spanish 
human  nature  that  was  high  or  beautiful ;  but  even  for 
the  low  and  brutal,  the  gloomy  aboriginal  Basque,  the 
toothless  guitarreroj  the  grisly  crony,  the  sluttish  cigar- 
maker,  the  sturdy  beggar,  the  ogling  ballet-girl,  for  all 
that  we  have  received  may  we  be  thankful — when  the 
sketch  records  what  the  artist  has  really  seen.  We 
would,  however,  suggest  that  it  is  altogether  beyond 
the  province  of  an  illustrator  to  sketch  an  event  that 
happened  at  a  place  before  he  arrived  there.  “  When 
travelling  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia,”  says  the  Baron, 

“  we  passed  a  frightful  ravine  into  which  a  diligence 
had  been  precipitated,  carrying  in  its  fall  both  travellers 
and  horses.”  And  accordingly  M.  Dore,  very  sorry  no 
doubt  that  he  had  not  been,  from  a  safe  distance,  an 
eye-witness  of  so  highly  artistic  a  catastrophe,  proceeded 
to  evolve  from  his  own  inner  consciousness  its  most 
harrowing  details,  and  to  depict  them  in  his  sketch¬ 
book,  not  forgetting  in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination  to 
send  the  jockey’s  cap  flying  down  the  precipice  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  its  unhappy  owner. 

The  written  account  of  the  tour  is  sacrificed  to  the 
illustrations,  which  indeed  it  seems  meant  only  to 
illustrate  ;  and  the  ponderous  size  of  the  volume  renders 
the  reading  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  But  it  con¬ 
tains  none  the  less  a  light  and  spirited  account  of  a 
purely  pleasure  trip,  for  such  as  care  to  turn  from  the 
sketches  to  the  printed  page.  Mr.  Thomson  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  work  of  translation  very  efficiently. 
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“  cannibalism  in  every  feature.”  We  may  skip  page 
after  page,  and  still  come  upon  more  and  more  of  the  same 
ghastly  details.  The  author  having  once  entered  upon 
the  melodrame,  like  a  tiger  who  has  tasted  blood,  cannot 
soon  satiate  his  passion  for  the  horrible.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  fiftieth  page  of  vol.  ii.  to  give  us  the 
coup  de  grace.  Having  rescued  the  remains  of  the  little 
boy  from  the  desecration  of  being  eaten  by  the  one 
fellow  survivor  of  the  wreck,  whom  ho  “  throws  with  a 
crash  over  the  thwart,”  and  leaves  insensible,  our 
hero  now 

Looks  savagely  around  him,  like  a  wild  beast,  and  beholding  nothing 
but  the  dry  bare  seats,  the  boat’s  hot  interior  with  the  gratings 
whitened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  underneath  them  the  glisten¬ 
ing  water  that  babbled  coolly  and  with  a  maddening  suggestion  of 
sparkling  refreshing  springs,  he  dragged  his  knife  from  his  pocket, 
pierced  his  arm,  and  put  his  lips  to  the  wound. 

The  “  tired  quill  ”  of  the  author  here  takes  an 
instant’s  repose,  and  gives  us  four  asterisks,  with 
which  the  chapter  ends.  After  such  a  climax  we 
concluded  that  a  white  sail  on  the  horizon  was  now 
at  hand,  but  we  go  on  to  Chapter  III.,  which  is 
headed  “  The  Tenth  Day,”  and  find  Holdsworth  is 
still  “  looking  like  a  gray  and  famished  skeleton,”  with 
“  God’s  signal  of  humanity  ” — whatever  that  may  mean 
— “«iten  by  suffering  out  of  his  face,”  his  “  wrists  like 
white  sticks  ” — but  here  we  crave  permission  to  follow 
the  author’s  example  and  take  refuge  in  asterisks.  *  * 

After  a  volume  and  a  half,  in  which  we  have  had  no 
more  attractive  food  presented  to  our  mind  than 
“  crumbling  fragments  of  salt  biscuit,  and  the  pea-soup 
coloured  water  floating  in  the  locker,”  with  Sydney 
Smith’s  “  cold  man  on  the  sideboard,”  it  is  cheering  to 
open  vol.  iii.  with  “  the  fowl  dished  up  by  the  landlady, 
served  upon  fine  linen,  was  plump,  juicy  and  aromatic 
enough  to  re-excite  the  appetite  of  an  alderman.”  But 
here  again  the  tiger,  who  has  once  tasted  something  else, 
reasserts  himself,  for  however  excellent  the  fowl  might 
be,  “Holdsworth  hardly  touched  it.”  A  fine  cheese 
and  fresh  butter  is  also  “  left  untasted.”  This  is  quite 
needless  ;  we  have  been  used  to  see  our  hero  reverently 
burying  the  dead  rather  than  become  a  cannibal ;  champ¬ 
ing  biscuits  reduced  to  a  salt  pulp,  and  finally,  vam¬ 
pire-like,  sucking  his  own  arm.  It  would  have  done 
something  to  recall  our  human  sympathies  towards 
him,  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  see  him  eating  a  com¬ 
fortable  commonplace  English  dinner  at  last. 

But  this  is  not  our  author’s  plan.  The  Annual 
Register,  or  the  “  Noon  Gazette  of  1772,”  from  which 
an  extract  is  given,  may  furnish  forth  details  as  har¬ 
rowing  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  or  the  Times  of  the 
present  day  unhappily  may  too  often  do  the  same,  but 
the  vocation  of  the  novelist,  like  that  of  the  abstract 
“  woman,”  should  be  that  of  the  “  ministering  angel,” 
and  not  of  a  portent. 

If  we  cannot  get  a  first-rate  work  of  art,  a  cheerful 
easy-going  story  such  as  ‘  Jilted,’  by  the  same  author, 
will  pull  us  through  a  toothache  or  a  cold  in  the  head 
far  more  successfully  than  the  moans  of  the  dying,  or  the 
delineation  of  bodily  pain,  which  is  no  more  interesting 
than  sin  to  any  but  a  morbid  imagination,  or  to  an 
expert  whose  business  it  is  to  probe  and  solve  its  mys¬ 
teries.  The  veteran  pen  of  Charles  Beade  some  little 
time  since  chose  out  a  shipwrecked  hero  whose 
memory  lies  dormant,  and  who  turns  savage  and  forgets 
his  wife  until  he  comes  back  to  civilisation.  A  gentler 
hand,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  same  year  that  ‘A 
Simpleton  ’  appeared,  wove  out  of  a  few  scientific 
records  a  somewhat  similar  plot ;  and  as  each  author  has 
taken  pains  to  explain  the  high  authority  and  precedent 
that  has  been  found  for  this  peculiar  form  of  mania,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  case  is  possible,  and  trust  we  have 
now  seen  the  last  of  it. 

The  author  of  ‘  John  Holdsworth  ’  possesses  consider¬ 
able  descriptive  ability  and  a  genuine  sense  of  fun.  If 
his  present  work  had  been  compressed  into  a  boy’s  book 
of  adventure,  in  one  dumpy  volume,  it  would  have 
formed  a  good  response  to  the  present  demand  for  moral 
literature  for  those  unhappy  youths  who  crave  sensa¬ 
tional  reading,  and  who  are  forbidden  ‘  Jack  Sheppard.’ 


JOHN  HOLDSW'ORTH. 

Jithn  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate.  A  Story  in  Three  Volumes.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘  Jilted.’  London ;  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
1876. 

Macbeth’s  tragic  outcry,  “I  have  supped  full  with 
horrors,”  might  fitly  express  the  sensation  with  which 
the  reader  comes  to  an  end  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
‘  John  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate  ’  is  clever  and  exciting 
enough,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  and  this  is  its 
chief  defect.  A  novel,  like  a  person,  must,  beyond 
everything  else,  be  agreeable,  unless  it  possesses  gifts  so 
exceptional  of  another  kind  as  to  bo  above  caring  to 
please.  A  pretty  woman  is  excused  for  being  stupid  if 
her  manners  are  gracious  and  her  nature  kind,  but  an 
ugly  face  needs  sterling  stuff  within  to  excuse  its  out¬ 
ward  ungainliness. 

Now  the  story  before  us  is  ugly  in  its  main  features. 
Docs  it  possess  also  that  sterling  merit  which  is  wanted 
to  qualify  so  grave  and  principal  a  defect  ? 

The  first  few  pages  are  pleasantly  written,  for  the 
author  can  bo  amusing  when  he  likes.  The  experienced 
novel-reader  is  allowed  at  once  to  perceive  that  there  is 
to  bo  a  married  hero  and  heroine,  with  a  peculiarly 
tiresome  grandmamma,  who  is  represented  to  us  “  as  a 
perfect  picture  of  handsome  old  age,”  but  who  jars  on 
our  nerves  by  the  incongruities  of  her  “blooming 
cheek  ”  and  her  “  hobbling  ”  gait,  her  pious  phraseology 
and  the  “rusty  squeaks  of  laughter”  with  which  she 
tries  to  escape  from  the  “reluctant  pursuit  of  the 
rector”  in  a  game  of  forfeits.  Dolly’s  sweet  smile 
to  her  husband  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  submits  to  the 
“  discreet  kiss  ”  of  the  curate,  is  prettily  told.  Here  the 
author  is  describing  middle-class  life  in  an  old-fashioned 
“straggling  village  ”  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  suppose 
rough  romping  of  this  kind  may  not  have  been  un¬ 
known,  even  at  a  clergyman’s  tea-party,  but  of  this  we 
are  rather  sceptical. 

The  life  on  board  ship  and  the  lazy  sense  of  monotony 
in  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  is  well  rendered,  but  the 
profuse  introduction  of  nautical  language  is  “  caviare  to 
the  general  ”  outside  the  ship’s  cuddy.  Here  is  some  good 
description,  however,  which  is  quite  free  from  this  defect. 

The  night  had  fallen  darkly ;  there  was  no  moon,  bnt  the  stars 
were  large  and  brilliant,  and  glittered  in  flakes  of  white  light  in 
the  eea.  Presently  a  fiddle  was  played  in  the  forecastle,  and  a  voice 
sang  a  mournful  tone  that  sounded  weirdly  in  the  gloom  and  with  a 
muffled  note.  The  air  and  voice  were  not  without  sweetness,  and 
there  was  a  melancholy  in  it  which  many  songs  popular  amongst 
sailors  have,  and  the  wailing  cadence  was  helped  out  by  the 
ghostly  sails  rearing  their  glimmering  spaces,  and  the  subdued 
plash  of  the  water  about  the  bows,  as  the  ship  sank  into  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  swell. 

The  passengers  are  carefully  drawn — an  actor,  an 
American  general,  and  so  forth,  ending  with  a  young 
widow  and  her  little  boy.  Whenever  John  Holdsworth 
is  sadly  meditating  upon  his  Dolly — a  three  months’ 
bride  only — who  is  left  at  home,  the  interesting  widow 
glides  to  his  side  and  whispers  words  of  comfort ;  the 
little  boy  rides  on  his  knee,  and  “  in  the  child’s  loving 
eyes  ”  ho  seems  to  see  a  reflex  of  his  wife’s.  We 
begin  to  fear  these  subtle  attractions  will  by  degrees 
become  a  snare  to  our  sailor  hero.  We  give  a  thought 
of  sympathy  to  poor  faithful  Dolly  left  bt^hind,  pricking 
off  the  days  of  absence  on  the  calendar  which  her  con¬ 
siderate  grandmamma  of  the  fine  complexion  has  given 
to  her  for  the  purpose,  and  wo  greatly  blame  the  in¬ 
sinuating  siren  who,  we  are  afraid,  is  about  to  absorb 
the  affections  of  our  hero.  Wo  turn  over  a  few  pages, 
however,  and  our  anxiety  on  this  score  is  at  an  end. 
The  storm— which  is  very  well  done — rises.  The  wreck 
comes,  everyone  takes  to  the  boats,  and  instead  of 
turning  out  a  Becky  Sharpe,  the  widow,  whom  we  have 
been  watching  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  is  drowned  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  and  the  pangs  of  starvation.  It  is  a 
mistake  in  art  to  give  such  elaborate  prominence  at  the 
outset  to  a  character  of  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
rest  of  the  story,  and  the  reader  always  resents  it.  The 
sufferings  to  which  the  shipwrecked  crew  are  exposed 
in  the  boats  are  dwelt  upon  with  the  zeal  of  a  young 
medical  student  over  his  dissecting  experience — “  eyes 
starting,”  “  tongues  swelling,”  “  throats  parched,”  and 
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and  anigh,”  lovesome,”  unholpen/’  holden  ”  other- 
while,”  “  therewithal,”  whenas,”  “  naanger,”  and  **  silte  ?  ” 
Why  does  she  speak  of  “  ware  ”  and  **  beclouded  ”  instead  of 
beware  and  clouded  ?  Long  words  and-  stran^  words  are  not 
favourites  in  the  nursery.  “  Beauty  and^  the  Beast”  is  a  very 
pretty*  story,  but  it  has  not  been  much  improved  in  being  re¬ 
written  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle. 


Smith,  WillUm.  -Oravcnhnrrt,  and  Knowing  or  Feeling.  With  Memoir  of 
Author.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  442.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  8<. 

Smith,  O.  Barnett.— Poets  and  Novelists.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  422.)  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  9s. 

Bynge,  W.  W.  Follett.— 01i>ia  Raleigh.  1  vol.  Chapman  and  HaU.  10#.  6d. 
Wilson,  Francesca. — Rambles  in  Northern  India.  (4to,  pp.  86.)  Low  and  Co.  21#. 
Wood,  Lady.— Below  the  Salt.  8  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall.  31#.  6d. 

Wylie.  Rev.  J.— The  History  of  Protestantism.  Part  XIII.  (4to,  pp.  48.) 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Commonplace  Rejlectione  on  Orthodoxy.  (TrUbner  and  Co.) — 
This  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reason  and  exhort  orthodox 
Christians  out  of  the  transcendental  and  dogmatic  half  of  their 
faith  that  they  may  live  more  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
with  the  other  halL  The  writer  holds  that  the  God  of  all  the 
world  is  the  same  whatever  name  he  is  called  by — Jupiter, 
Jahvet,  Odin,  Brahma,  Bael,  Dieu,  and  whether  he  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  personality  or  left  sublime  and  vague  as  the  Universe 
without  any  personality  whatever.  The  particular  name  and 
conception  of  the  First  Cause  depend,  he  holds,  upon  the 
geographical  or  the  historical  position  or  the  temperament  of 
the  inmvidual.  He  contends  that  no  good  has  come  to  the 
world  from  the  supernatural  side  of  Christianity,  and  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  to  it  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  and  the  fires  of  Smithheld.  In 
conclusion,  he  examines  the  evidence  for  the  dogmas  of  the 
orthodox  Christian  faith,  and  makes  short  work  of  the  grounds 
for  their  credibility.  The  writer  of  “  Commonplace  Reflections  ” 
is  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  his  emancipation  from  orthodoxy 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  a  ramble  in  the  courtyard  under 
the  charge  of  a  warder.  His  work  might  be  more  useful  if  he 
would  study  a  more  straightforward  and  less  rambling  method 
of  exposition,  so  that  the  reader  might  know  where  he  was  in 
the  course  of  the  journey  as  well  as  understand  where  he  was 
being  led  to.  In  reading  Commonplace  Reflections  ”  one  feels 
oneself  going  round  and  round  in  a  maze,  occasionally  recog¬ 
nising  a  spot  where  one  has  been  before,  and  forewarned  that 
we  shall  reach  a  familiar  point  at  the  end  of  our  windings. 

Eight  Cousins  j  or,  the  Aunt-Hill.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (Low 
and  Co.) — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  a  story  by  so 
favourite  an  author  as  Miss  Alcott.  ‘  Eight  Cousins  ’  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  more  than  usually  popular.  It  is  written  equally 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  will,  we  believe,  amuse  older  readers 
as  well.  Seven  of  the  “  Cousins  ”  are  noisy  sturdy  boys  of 
different  ages,  and  the  eighth  is  Rose,  a  little  orphan  girl,  who 
is  brought  up  by  an  eccentric  doctor-uncle,  and  grows  under 
his  care  from  a  puny  little  creature  with  no  constitution  ” 
into  a  happy,  healthy  child.  His  hygienic  regime  is  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  several  troublesome  aunts ;  but  the  doctor 
holds  his  own,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  women-kind  does  all 
he  can  to  instil  a  spirit  of  tomboyism  into  his  little  ward, 
dresses  her  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  health,  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  fashion,  gives  her  lessons  in  physiology,  and  encour¬ 
ages  her  in  .leaining  to  make  bread  and  button-holes.  The 
story  is  thoroughly  American  in  spirit  and  idiom.  When 
Rose  is  happy,  she  says  she  is  “  having  a  good  time.” 
The  seven  boys  are  eternally  using  the  phrase  “  you  d 
belter  believe  Chowder,”  which  is  seemingly  a  favourite  article 
of  consumption  in  America.  Miss  Alcott’s  dramatis  per¬ 
sona  “  camp  out,”  have  swimming  fetes,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  strange  things ;  but  puriiaps  this  Americanism  gives  a 
piquancy  to  the  little  book,  and  at  any  rate  it  does  no  harm. 
The  story  is  cheerful  and  healthful,  and  there  are  touches  of 
nature  in  itwhich  will  come  home  to  many  little  English  hearts. 
An  utter  absence  of  goodinvss  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  some  of  its  sentiments  are  delightfully  heterodox. 
“  I  always  thought  it  very  unfair  in  her  mother,”  says  Rose  re 
**  Rosamond  and  the  Rurple  Jar,”  “  not  to  warn  the  poor  thing  a 
little  bit ;  luid  she  said,  in  such  a  provoking  way,  ‘  I  did  not 
agree  to  lend  you  a  bowl,  but  I  will,  my  dear.’  Ugh!  I 
always  meant  to  shake  that  hateful  woman,  though  she  was  a 
moral  mamma.”  Miss  Alcott’s  hygienic  principles  are  right  and 
sensible  in  the  main,  as  far  as  any  set  of  principles  can  be.  But 
the  dillerences,  mental  and  physical,  in  children  are  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  varieties  of  our  plants,  which  we  tend,  each  in  its 
own  soil,  and  according  to  its  own  nature.  And  should  we  not 
do  the  same,  as  far  as  we  con,  with  our  children  ? 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  An  Old  Tale  New-told,  with 
Pictures.  By  E.  V.  B.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  — The 
Hon.  Mrs.  ^yle  has  presented  the  pinafore  kingdom  with  a 
new  rendering  of  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  It  is  a  very  gaudy 
black  and  orange  volume,  with  brilliantly-painted  illustra- 
tmns,  which  are  a  queer  mixture  of  the  antique  and  modern, 
the  possible  and  impossible.  But  we  find  most  fault  with  the 
letterpress.  M  by  does  Mrs.  Boyle  use  such  words  as  “  anear  ” 


The  yearly  recurrence  ot  Mr.  vv  alter  loacnes  recitals  is  a 
musical  event  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  anticipated  delight. 
They  are  displays  of  technical  skill  of  no  common  order,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  must  satisfy  the  intellectual  lover  of 
high  art.  As  an  instance  of  unceasing  exertion  in  the  interests 
of  artistic  progress  Mr.  Bache’s  performances  stand  alone,  in 
the  history  of  modern  music  in  London.  It  is  pleasant  to 
perceive  how  his  noble  efforts  advance  steadily  in  public 
favour.  From  year  to  year  the  audiences  increase  in  number 
and  appreciative  enthusiasm,  and  at  present  comprise  the  best 
elements  of  our  musical  circles  regardless  of  minor  differences 
of  taste.  Never  was  success  more  arduously  earned  or  better 
deserved. 

The  most  important  item  of  last  Monday’s  programme  was 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  for  pianoforte  in  C  minor.  Op.  Ill,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  composer’s  last  and  grandest  style.  The 
sonata  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  notice.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Mr.  Bache’s  rendering  was  worthy  of  the 
work  and  of  the  artist’s  own  reputation.  We  particularly 
noticed  the  wonderful  tenderness  of  his  pianissimo  in 
the  last  movement.  With  regard  to  the  delicate  shadings 
of  his  touch,  that  rarest  q^uality  of  poetic  inteimre- 
tation,  Mr.  Bache  is  unsurpassed  oy  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
instrument.  The  more  brilliant  qualities  of  his  style  were 
displayed  to  advantage  in  Mendelssohn’s  Characteristic  Pieces, 
Op.  7,  Nos.  6  and  7,  and  in  the  compositions  by  Liszt ;  Tran¬ 
scription  for  the  Pianoforte  of  the  late  Ferdinand  David’s 
“Bunte  Reihe,”  and  Etudes  in  F  minor,”  and  “Waldes- 
rauschen ;  ”  the  latter  a  charming  rendering  of  the  variegated 
life  and  whirr  of  the  forest.  Together  with  Mrs.  Beesley, 
Mr.  Bache  played  Chaconne,  Op.  150,  for  two  pianofortes,  by 
Joachim  Raff,  a  cleverly  constructed  piece,  with  fine  effects  for 
the  two  instruments,  but  somewhat  void  of  deeper  interest,  as 
is  but  too  frequently  the  case  wnth  the  works  of  that  prolific 
writer.  The  lady  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Biilow,  who  made  her 
dibut  last  season,  and  has  a  promising  future  before  her.  We 
hope  to  meet  with  her  again  in  a  more  interesting  work.  Mr. 
Bache  was  also  assisted  by  Professor  Wilhelmj,  who  played  a 
Chaconne  by  Bach  for  violiu  solo,  and  one  of  Chopin’s  Noc¬ 
turnes  arranged  by  him  for  his  instrument  in  his  masterly 
style ;  and  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  a  young  artist  of 
great  promise.  Her  voice  is  a  rich  mezzo-soprano, 
and  her  style,  both  as  regards  intonation  and  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  words,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Only  her  upper  notes  appear  occasionally  forced,  and  therefore 
wanting  in  plastic  fullness,  a  common  fault,  and  easily  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  competent  teacher.  But  who  is  there  now  in 
London  able  to  give  that  ultimate  finish  to  a  voice  which  is 
the  result  almost  as  much  of  poetic  feeling  as  of  technical 
skill  ?  The  lady  illustrated  with  equal  success  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  musical  art — the  Italian  school  of  the  last 
century  by  Pergolesi’s  charming  canzonetta,  Tre  giorni  son 
che  Nina,”  and  modern  German  lyrism  by  Schumann’s  Lied, 
‘‘Schbne  Wiege  meiner  Leiden.” 

The  audience  throughout  was  most  appreciative,  and  Mr. 
Bache  may  be  congratulated  on  his  decided  success.  At  his 
twelfth  annual  concert,  which  is  to  take  place  on  February  26 
next  year,  Liszt’s  oratorio,  “  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,” 
will  be  performed. 


MR.  JEFFERSON  AT  THE  PRlNCESS’s. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  Hip  Van  Winkle  is  so  popular  in  America  that 
his  countrymen,  it  is  said,  will  not  allow  him  to  play  any  other 
character,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Even  here,  where  the 
half- Anglicised  German  immigrant  is  a  more  strange  and  far-off 
figure,  we  can  imagine  playgoers  returning  night  after  night  to 
see  him.  The  impersonation  is  as  finished  and  perfect  as  his¬ 
trionic  genius  and  long  practice  can  make  it.  Rip  Van  Winkle 
would  be  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  character  in  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  low  comedian,  for  Mr.  Boucicault  has  drama- 
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tised  Washington  Irving’s  storv  very  cleverly,  and  supplied  it 
with  very  racy  and  humorous  dialogue.  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  (mick-witted  Irishman  than  the  German  in  Mr. 
Boucicault’s  Rip.  But  the  difference  between  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
representation  and  that  which  might  be  given  by  an  ordinary 
low  comedian  is  that  while  a  commonplace  comic  actor  would 
simply  make  Rip  a  drunkard  who  might  be  any  good-humoured 
spendthrift,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  a  distinct  person,  who  is  only 
a  drunkard  as  well.  Drunkenness  is  not  the  predominant  feature 
in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Rip.  lie  has  so  many  other  qualities, 
which  are  so  brought  home  to  us  in  the  course  of  tbe  play, 
that  we  seem  to  have  known  him  as  a  familiar  friend  before 
he  took  to  drinking,  and  catch  ourselves  regretting  that  he 
has  fallen  into  such  evil  ways,  and  that  he  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  “  swear  off,^  as  earnestly  as  if  he  were  a  personal 
acquaintance.  So  completely  has  he  realised  an  individual 
character  that  any  actor  who  attempts  to  play  Rip  hereafter 
can  only  try  ta  get  as  near  Mr.  Jefferson’s  original  as  possible. 

Everybody  knows  tbe  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle;  how  he 
went  to  sleep  for  twenty  years  on  the  Kaatskill,  and  how 
pathetic  was  his  return  to  his  native  village,  where  nobody 
knew  him  or  would  believe  his  crazy-looking  tale.  The  Times 
has  learnedly  told  us  that  legends  of  people  who  have  not 
taken  a  final  leave  of  the  earth,  who  have  only  slept  for  a 
time  and  either  have  returned  or  may  be  expected  to  return, 
are  very  common.  We  have  our  King  Arthur,  and  the  Swiss 
have  their  Tell,  and  audacious  and  profane  German  critics  have 
wished  to  add  a  still  more  illustrious  example  to  the  list  V’an 
Winkle’s  legend  is  probably  independent  of  the  more  august 
forms  of  the  story ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  fancy  that  might 
not  have  occurred  to  any  humorous  inventor  of  children's 
tales,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  Van  Winkle  of  the  heroic  de¬ 
liverer.  The  whole  legend  is  an  amplification  of  the  simple 
thought,  “  Suppose  you  were  to  go  to  sleep  for  many  years,  what 
would  happen  when  you  woke  up  ?  You  would  not  know  your 
own  town,  and  yourold  townspeople  would  notkuowyou.”  That 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  story;  a  certain  character  w'as  given  to 
the  sleeper  as  it  w  as  handed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from 
fireside  to  fireside;  Mr.  Irving  made  a  prose  epic  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Boucicault  dramatised  it. 


But  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  origin  of  the 
story  os  we  look  at  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Rip.  We  are  first  faintly 
interested  in  him  as  a  ne’er-do-well,  by  his  frugal  but  some¬ 
what  tartarian  wife,  who  tells  us  as  she  works  energetically  in 
her  washing-tub  how  her  patience  is  tried  by  the  drunken 
fellow,  how  the  whole  ground  of  the  village  once  belonged  to 
him,  how  he  has  gradually  drunk  himself  out  of  it  till  nothing 
remains  to  them  but  the  cottage  where  they  live,  which  is 
fortunately  hers  by  a  security  that  he  cannot  touch.  The 
fact  that  Rip  has  a  rival  to  his  wife’s  affection  in  one  Derrick, 
the  sinister  villain  of  tbe  play,  and  that  he  taunts  her  with 
having  married  a  thriftless  drunkard,  and  importunes  her  to 
leave  him,  interests  us  rather  in  Rip’s  w'ife  than  in  Rip  him¬ 
self.  But  the  moment  he  comes  upon  the  stage  laughing  and 
half  tipsy,  with  half-a-duzen  of  the  children  of  the  village  press¬ 
ing  round  him  for  the  privilege  of  holding  his  hand,  the  whole 
interest  of  the  audience,  very  unfairly  to  the  hard-working 
much-tried  wife,  is  engrossed  in  Rip.  He  drinks  and  sings, 
meets  his  wife’s  reproaches  with  imperturbable  good-humour 
and  saucy  retorts,  off  which  he  takes  the  edge  by  an  inimitable 
laugh  at  his  own  impudence,  fondles  the  children,  raises  our 
good  opinion  of  him  by  showing  that  he  is  no  fool  in  the  in¬ 
genious  way  in  which  he  bafnes  the  designs  of  the  villain 
Derrick,  makes  vows  of  amendment,  and  yields  with  a  good- 
humoured  confession  of  his  own  weakness  to  temptation.  lie  is 
a  great  favourite  in  the  village,  and  on  Derrick  finding  him  some 
money  for  a  villanous  purpose  which  is  afterwards  frustrated, 
he  stands  treat  all  round.  The  young  men  and  maidens  have 
a  dance  on  the  joyous  occasion,  and  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  suddenly 
detects  the  faithless  Rip  in  the  act  of  kissing  a  nretty  partner. 
She  breaks  up  the  dance  in  most  admired  disorder.  Rip  runs 


•5ne  breaks  up  the  dance  in  most  admired  disorder,  itip  runs 
away.  A  stormy  night  comes  on,  with  fearful  thunder  and 
lightning.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  relents,  and  begins  to  wish  that 
Rip  were  back.  Presently  he  returns  as  dry  as  a  whistle — he 
is  always  dry,  he  says — having  been  riding  on  a  rafter  in  his 
own  cowhouse  all  the  time  talking  to  himself  and  crowing 
like  a  cock.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  is  disposed  to  be  forgiving 
■with  all  her  scolding,  but  the  incorrigible  Rip*  who  vows 
amendment  and  gives  up  a  bottle  he  has  in  his  pocket,  con¬ 
ceives  a  whim,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  represents  inimitably  more 
as  a  spoiled  child’s  whim  than  a  coarse  drunkard’s,  to  have  the 
bottle  back.  He  craftily  feigns  an  excess  of  affection  for  Mrs. 
Van  Winkle,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  endearments  contrives 
to  extract  the  bottle  from  her  satchel.  This  is  too  much  for  her 
patience ;  she  drives  him  out  into  the  storm.  On  the  moun¬ 
tain  he  meets  with  one  of  Heinrich  Hudson’s  crew,  sociably 
strikes  up  a  companionship,  is  introduced  to  the  whole 
brotherhod,  takes  a  cup  from  them  after  a  delicious  mixture 
of  engaging  affability  and  half-timorous  coyness  towards  his 


strange  comrades,  and  falls  asleep.  The  little  drama  in  which 
he  plays  a  part  on  his  re-awakening  is  melodramatic  but  very 
cleverly  constructed,  and  the  delicate  way  in  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  represents  the  return  iff  the  old  man,  and  steers  his 
course  between  the  pathos  of  the  situation  and  the  unextin¬ 
guished  humour  of  the  character,  is  an  achievement  of  which 
the  American  stage  is  justly  proud.  We  have  nobody  equal 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  delicate  turn  and  finish  except  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews,  of  whose  Awful  Dad  ”  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Rip  not 
unfrequently  reminds  us.  The  play  of  “Rip  Van  Winkle’' 
might  very  well  be  called  “  My  Awful  Husband.” 


OP^BA-COMIQUE. 


•  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  should  see 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hill  in  the  new  musical  farce  which  now  follows 
Mr.  Bumand’s  l*roof  Positive  at  this  theatre.  The  design  of 
the  “  whimsicality  is  simple  and  ingenious.  Two  struggling 
men  of  genius,  whose  powers  have  not  yet  been  recognised  by 
the  public,  are  under  the  necessity  of  sharing  a  room  between 
them  in  a  lodging-house.  One  is  a  romantic  author,  Shak- 
speare  Smith,  engaged  on  an  historical  tragedy ;  the  other  i» 
a  musical  composer,  Beethoven  Brown  (Mr.  W.  J.  Hill), 
engaged  on  a  grand  opera.  Their  pursuits  prove  to  be  incom¬ 
patible.  For  once,  music  and  sweet  poetry  do  not  agree.  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  nervous  temperament  is  severely  tried  by  the 
maid-of-all-work,  who  caret ully  puts  his  clean  papers  in  a  place 
of  safety,  and  throws  into  the  fire  the  loose  scribbled  sheets 
which  he  scatters  on  the  floor  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  compo¬ 
sition,  is  utterly  unhinged  by  the  irrepressible  sieging  and 
playing  of  the  jolly  musician,  who  insists  upon  rehearsing  his 
latest  ideas  for  Smith’s  benefit,  and  who  cannot  call  for  his 
bouts  or  his  slippers,  or  give  the  smallest  instructions  to  the 
maid,  except  in  recitative.  When  Smith  sits  down  to  his  desk, 
Brown  sits  down  to  his  piano.  “  M  r.  Brown,”  says  Smith,  in 
a  voice  in  which  righteous  anger  struggles  with  long-suffering 
patience,  “  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  music.”  “  It  does 
you  credit,”  replies  Brown,  and  plays  on.  “  Mr.  Brown,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  you.”  “  Glad  to  hear  it,”  replies 
Brown,  and  plays  more  briskly  than  before.  “  Mr.  Brown, 
your  playing  distracts  my  ideas.”  “  Then  pull  them  together 
again,  my  boy,”  replies  Brown  cheerfully,  and  tries  his 
last  song.  “  Brown,”  roars  Smith,  “  I  can’t  write.”  “  Nobody 
said  you  could.”  And  so  tbe  ill-assorted  pair  go  on.  At  last 
Smith  conceives  the  happy  notion  of  locking  the  piano  when 
Brown  goes  out,  and  on  his  return  is  deep  in  his  tragedy. 
Brown,  with  undisturbed  good  humour,  begins  to  search  for 
the  ke}’,  which  is  safe  in  Smith’s  pocket,  and  hunts  through 
the  ropni,  singing  “  I  can’t  find  my  key,”  in  all  sorts  of  varia¬ 
tions,  till  poor  Smith  is  on  the  verge  of  madness.  They  make 
a  compromise.  Smith  is  to  rehearse  his  tragedy.  Brown 
giving  tbe  musical  accompaniments ;  and  then  Brown  is  to 
rehearse  his  opera.  The  acting  of  a  farce  so  simple  in  its 
groundwork  might  easily  be  vulgarised  and  overdone,  and 
there  are  parts  in  which  it  is  a  little  too  broad  for  most  tastes  ; 
but  Mr.  Hill  is  so  various  in  his  intonations  and  other  musical 
and  pantomimic  resources  that  the  fun  never  drags.  His  hunt 
for  the  key  is  a  perfect  piece  of  comic  acting. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week; — 


Closinj; 
IMces 
Nov.  5. 


Increase  i  Decrease 


Consols,  for  delivery . . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents. 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cent*.  . . 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


COLONUL  GOVUUXMEJIT  SECUIUTIES. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  iier  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent. . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


9  i  £ 

'm 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Maila  to  the  Mediterranean 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snei  Oimi*! 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  QvtwUiyj 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloee— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


Closing 
Prices 
Nov.  8. 


FoTuaoH  Stocks. 
Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1 868 .... 
Brasilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  ... 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Gent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868  . . 
„  Seven  i)er  Cent.,  1873  . . 

„  Kh6divc  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  . . 
„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes. . . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents. . 

,,  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  .... 

M  M  1873  . 

„  Scrip,  1875  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  . 

,,  Six  per  Cent.,  1869. . . . . . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  &  O 
United  States  Funded . 


T^RURY  LANE. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

JL/  great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenerv 
by  Wiliam  Beverley,  at  7.4.5  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  cwvclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  6£f.  to  £4  4<. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Lx  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TRUSTKES  AND  t  DIlUtCTORS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  +  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo.  M  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  •t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chainuan). 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago,  Esq.  •  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E.>q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  K  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablemoik 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOr.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


Homb  Railway  Stocks, 

Caledonian . « . . 

Great  Eastern . '. .. 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton  . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab¬ 
lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  , 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

~  f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

aeciemrifs  s  t  ■nnnrkvnj'TKT.'n 


CRITERION  TABLE  D’HOTE  served  doily  between  the 

hours  of  six  and  eight,  consisting  of  Soups,  Fish,  Entre&s,  Joints,  Sw’eets, 
Ices,  Dessert,  Ac,  THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE.  SPIERS  k 
POND,  Thb  CuiTEiiiox,  Regent  Cikcus. 


Ameiucan  Railway  Stocks. 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Now  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shores) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


rnilE  WORKMEN  S  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE  UNION 

-L  respectfully  invite  HONORARY  SERVICES  from  Ladies  and  Gentlem« 
willing  to  LECTURE  oocasionally  or  teach  classes  at  clubs  in  the  Metropolis. 
Communications  to  be  addressed  to  E.  LAWRENCE,  Assistant  Secretary, 
150  Strai>d. 


Banks. 

London  and  Connty . 

London  Joint-Stock . . 

London  and  Westminster. , 
Union  Bank  of  London . . . , 


Cheapside. 

GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS  — JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  iu  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

f  ^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES, 
I  >ENNETT’S 


Teleorapils, 


Anglo-American . 

Bastern . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . . 
Western  and  Brazilian 


TAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

O  REGENT  STREET. 

CHARGES. 

Under  Servants.  £  $.  d. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  16  6 

CA.SHMERE  SHAWL-S . 0  8  6 

COTTON  DRES.S,  unmade  . 0  8  6 

Do.  made  complete  . 0  15  0 

VICTORIA  (X)RD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material,  ^ 

complete . 1  8  6 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 1  11  6 

CLOTH  JACKET . 0  15  0 

Ui’i'Eii  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . 8  8  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  (’Tape  . 4  4  0 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . 0  18  6 

CLOTH  J  ACKET,  trimmed  Crape  . 1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  iBipression  which  they  find  has  gained 
nndue  circulation,  that  none  bur.  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Kiillinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  u  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  ir.  from  1<.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners* 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  desnatched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charge* 
are  the  same  os  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


Tlie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


AN  INDKl’ENDENT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OK 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

PlucE  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8, .535,  OCTOBER  30,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Princt*  and  the  Nizam.  Norwich  in  Purgatory. 

The  Peacemakers  at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry  James  on  Slaves  and  Whigs. 

Tlie  African  Massacre. 

Reform  Stniggles. — No.  V.  National  Education. 

Plants  os  Object-Studies  for  Children. 

Longfellow’s  Masque  of  Pandora.  More  “  Chips.” 

Dcmoniality.  The  American  School  System.  Wild  Hyacinth. 

The  Human  Race.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Music. 


Stock  and  Share  List. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16j.  per  annnm. 
LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C, 
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WJUAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

f  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  oontaintng  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  M.OOO 


different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  9*.  64., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7#.  Pedigrees 
tnced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  SerranU’ 
j JTerr.  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
aooonling  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,'^ 
4,000  Bngrayings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IQj. ;  «  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  400 
Engravings,  &i.  6<i.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Cenealogist,  25  Cran bourne 
gtreet  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Litoary  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 


'T'HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  the 
Bibkbbck  Buildino  Socirt,  29  and  80  Southimpton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bihkbeck  Freerou)  Land  Societt,  29  and  80  Southam^n 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper.  7$.  6d. 


O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2j.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Beal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6d. 
Bettered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Fa^y.  ^  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

W  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


gtamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONET  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £60  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Chcque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Offloe  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 


TEisrisr-A.ijrT',  q-eoijOgust, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  ^ard  of  Tirade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pJIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

'  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Bocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  lUttstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  GeUde.  LvelL  Jukes.  Pasn.  Phillips. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 


2s.  €d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


Fossils,  to  lUttstrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  GeUde,  Lyell,  Jnkee,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  foUowing  terms : — 

100  Sniall  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  8  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10100 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  CoUections,  either  to  illostrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  56 
to  5,060  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afloi^  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  coUections  some  of  the  speoimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
■elect. 


£2  2«. :  £H  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  voy  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  else  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thr^d,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Oests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Crsmboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

T  2s.  84.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fif^  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  64. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  ^graver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


84  FLEET  STREET,  KC. 


ll/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

1.tJL  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9a  The  foUowing 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  294A,  1872. 

"  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  injluentidl  Ntvtspaper  (a 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  v?uit  our  otm  'leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
NobiUty,  the  Archblshope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
OoUeges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  RegimenttU  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  Royal  Family. 
25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Li^),  W.C. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  daUy  In  New  York,  circulate*  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


HEAL  &  SON, 

195  to  IS 


198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


rjEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

-t-L  WITH  PlUCJW  OF 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  vis! 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertLsers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertisbig  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  Londcm  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolnmns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


Head  &  son, 

195  to  li 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
famUiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

s.a.ifes 

FOB  TIHEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  9fA,  1872. 


“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T* 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
FUter. 


-MMr.  LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS,  • 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever,  fj^f^ 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-C^neral,  July  HKi 

1866,  November  1867.  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  iancef,  January  12  1867.  Alw  Testimonials 
from  Dr  Hassall, .  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867  ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  16,  1866,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £l  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3. 

»ch.“  a»d  6,.  each.  Ho««hoId  and  Fancy  FilUc  .2a.  6d. 

Thcaa  Filtcra  may  be  ae«a  ia  operation,  and  full  particulam  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  “  Water:  its  Impurities  and  Purification.'*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  6,  1875. 


VO  3rORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

.1^  Any  inrslid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Eev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fi 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  i 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-aeven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  8uffere<i  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  eiTectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks*  time.  6ic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


I^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

kc. — Cure  No.  4U,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousni'ss,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 


l  AU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMPriON. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  1  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.-),  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low’-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  hati 
pn‘8cribe<l  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  rwlored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  n^sume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BRfiHAN,  Naples. 
April  17, 1869.” 


TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrbrea, 

-»  “  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 


“  Bonn.  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  cotiflncd  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dlurrlnea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  )»f  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hasmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


(""^URE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  protluced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  nu*.  Heaven  lie  blcsse<1,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hatl  lastetl  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


1  \U  B.\RR  Y‘S  .FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describing  tbe 

-•  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Gixigraphical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  rojulre  neither  physician  nor 
meiUcine,  their  htaff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  ptTloetly  friH?  front  disease— consumption,  8crf)fula,  cancer,  kc., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


1  AU  BARR’i’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  E.^baustion, 

'  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  bonnl  our  goo«l  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


French  Navy, on  her  lute  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
ucellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  n*gret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
r  1*?  M  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Muureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
llydres,  15th  May,  1873.” 


1  YU  BABRY’S  RliVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

I.-'  isnit&blv  nil  _ 1I-  .  ..1 ,  It.  ...  .... 


isniUbly  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  2<. ;  of  1  lb., 

>  *#  1l«  •  AIK  •  lAlL.  ' 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  8«.  6d. :  48  cuua  6j.  • 


expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrholds,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats, catarrl is, colds, 
influenza,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  heada^e,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumpition,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


JLy  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8«.  6d. ;  48  cups.  6«. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  55s.  * 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nansea  and  sickness,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60z. 


T^EP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  Street 

I  ^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Paris ;  19  Bnnlevard  du 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan  ;  I  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kai.-ier  Oallerle,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  tbe  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  caaes  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

<‘T>y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

govern  tbe  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 


**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aasure  you  that  these  last  t\%  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA.  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  .^ick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  tbe  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  hns  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavonred  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  irradnally  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Ciril  Serrice  Gateitr. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


P)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Ur.  F.  W.  BF.NCKE,  Profemor 

.L.J  of  Meilldne  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 


.ly  of  Meilldne  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  at  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  ray  children  to  the  Revalenta  .\.rabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  niedict.1  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  8ucce>s  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


The  Metlical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  sointion  of 
Magne.'ia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  k  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
ottu^r  cihendsts  throughout  the  world. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  O.VLY  GENUINE. 


The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statements  frequently 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (cx-Army  M)'dical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him.  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  methoil  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE  is  wlmitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  dl!*covered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  liest  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  efftH-tually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  kc. 

J.  C.  Bakkr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford. — “  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 

and  certain  Anodyne  we  have.” 

Dr.  M’Milt.max,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — “I  consider  it  the  most 

valuable  medicine  known.” 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  k  Co.,  Homcastle.— “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  ChloriMlyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  os  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasinudic.  It  seems  to  allay  iiain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  pos-sess  this  great 
^vantage  over  all  other  ^nlatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.” 

Sold  in  bottles  at  1«.  IW.,  2s.  9>/.,  and  4<.  Gd.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  : 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-M.\IN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwanls  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  rtHinisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  ba 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16.t.,  ‘214.,  264.  Gd.,  and  314.  Gd.',  postage  free.  Double  <iltto, 
314.  G</.,  424.,  and  624.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  424.  and  62i.  Gd.', 
postage  fn'c. 

Post-ufficc  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


T^L.\SiTC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-L  A  (X)SE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  th< 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  Gd.,  Is.  Gd.,  104.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— The  seeds 

of  (llROilJkO  ni*A  Aff.An  4Tii/v\tva/vi'/\no1vT  K«r  rv# 


lt£d.',  21b.  64.;  61b.,  144.;  12  lb.,  284.;  24  lb.,’ 604. 


A  J-  of  discot^  are  often  unconscionsly  sown  by  some  neglect  of  those 
prerautions  which  are  ao  necessary  in  this  changeable  climate  of  ours.  The 
earlier  symptoms  of  deranged  health  are  often  neglected,  and  hence  another 
great  source  of  after  consequences  of  a  serious  character  arises.  Amongst  the 
precautions  most  necessary  at  the  change  of  season  is  that  of  attention  to  the 
clothing  and  to  the  advent  of  any  cough  or  throat  disorder,  which  should  at 
once  be  treated  by  these  remedies,  which  will  quickly  remove  all  chance  of 
their  taking  hold  of  the  system,  and  producing  consumptive  symptoms.  A  few 
doses  of  these  Pills  are  the  beet  remedy  for  all  hepatic  and  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


furnish  your 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO.  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


ROLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 

VERITAS 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d,  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Feven,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  ezclusiye  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COliOtUlBD 
WHAPFFB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  gennine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


Av-L  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

Av-L  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  snrpassed. 

IVTILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

JYL  6d.  Packets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pore  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  B.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


THIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spint  is  the 

Tery  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  nnrivsJled,  perfectly  pure, 
ud  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
^bel,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

“  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Ddidous.  42t.  per  dozen,  net. 

RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

V  JT  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and,  less  sweet.  60t.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  requir^. 

RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

X  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

I*  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearLlike  Whiteness, 
^tects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imports  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6<f.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmers,  and  at 
angel  passage,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  PubUc,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

jy  gold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  [BL  A0K« 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


r)ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

^  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
^Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moecow  Road,  Bayswater. 

^enty-flve  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 
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18  Grkat  Mabi-bobotoh  Stbbet. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  HEW  WORKS. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  WiixiAM  Pitt  Lkkkox.  2  vote,  demy  8to.,  80«. 

Amonir  other  distlngnlshed  persons  mentioned  In  this  work  are  Oeo^  IV., 
Wnilam  IV.,  liouis  XVIII.,  Louis  PhiUppe,  Napoleon  III.,  Eugfene  B^aharnaia, 
the  Duke  of  Wellinirton,  the  Ifarqnises  of  Anglesea,  Worcester,  and  Wat^rd, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  Raglan,  I’etersham,  and  George  Bentinck,  M.  Thiers 
Count  D’Orsay,  Beau  Brummell,  Sirs  G.  Wombwell,  Lumley  SkefflngtOT,  and 
Massey  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charies  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  Ktaroy 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Delm6  Ra<lcllfle,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moore, 
Theodore  Hook,  W.  Elliaton,  G.  P.  Cooke,  Mias  O’Neil,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Ac. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Anderhson,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  16<. 

•*  This  book  is  most  Interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  aoology  of 
Damai^nd  are  especially  ,to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist.”— 5a<urday 
jiksieir. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

OONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  Fremii  by  Charlotti  M.  Yosqk, 
Autlior  of  *•  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21r. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  L.VND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Chaules  Lom  s,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.  21s.  [Jujf  ready. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

‘‘  Patty,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  21i. 

“  A  very  clever  novel,  written  in  a  style  of  singular  brilliancy.  The  plot  is 
drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  Tlie  characters  are  true  to  nature.” — Cijurt 
Journal. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  M.\rt  Cecil 

Hay,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

**  This  book  d(!sorves  the  success  which  should  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  herself  is  a  cliarming  heroine.  A  character  more  admirable 
stUl  is  Margaret  Chamberlain.” — Athencnm. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Queenie.”  8  vols. 

“On  the  whole  we  call  this  book  an  Improvement  on  “Queenie.”  The 
authoress  still  sliows  the  merits  which  we  pointed  out  on  reviewing  that  story.” 
— Athenceum. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Eandolpii, 

Anthor  of  ”  Gentianella,*'  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  A  pleasant,  natural,  and  interesting  tale."— /hjf. 

BLACKSMITH  AND 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  Tols. 


SCHOLAR  By 

[Just  ready. 


COMFIiETE  EDITIONS  OF  JOHN  STUABT  MILL’S 
DISSEBTATIONS. 

In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.,  price  £3  It.  cloth. 

Dissertations  and  discussions,  Political,  Philo¬ 

sophical,  and  Historical.  Bv  John  Htuart  Mill. 

London :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


c 


Just  published,  price  3j.,  cloth. 

LIMATE  and  PHTHISIS;  or,  The  Influence  of  Climate 

in  the  Ih'oductioa  and  Prevention  of  Phthisis.  By  John  Parkin.  M.D.. 
F  II  C  Se  * 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

jyjESSUS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

LMtUE  TO  I'UBLIC  I.inRARIE^AND  CLUBi.— 

■M~  DR.  OHANNING’S  WORKS,  in  One  Volume,  post  free. — Address 
R.  Sprauh,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  I/judon.  The  volume  is  sold  at  3<.  6<l., 
post  free,  by  II.  Biuck,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  TUB 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

aV.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

Pnr  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autoty|>e  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  I’lace,  W. 

1,^^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  1.3  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

JL  J  Chester,  wlio  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Inunrancc  Ct>inT>ftnie8,  la  in  a  portion  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
^>u»  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indlarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  haxardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  hw  OfttcoH  on  behalf  of  the  varioiu  Companies.  Snrveyg  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  chari^e.  Marine  insurances  effected  ut  the  lowest  current  rates. 
BusineBs  eHtablisbod  1885. 

Branch  Offlocs  In  I^ndon,  Glasgow,  and  other  Important  towns. 

Duiy  Street, ~St. “James’s. 

NL-t  respecuble  men  of  different  nations. 

Most  reliable  and  cmcicnt  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  apply  lug  to  the  Secretory .  » 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTES  on  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.  By 

the  late  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Edited  by  M.  Stokks,  Associate  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  65  fine 
Photographic  Illustrations.  Imperial  4to.  VoL  I.,  £4  44.  [SAorfiy. 
Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

This  work  consists  of  notes  on  142  ruins  in  Ireland,  including  examples  of 
Pagan  Forts,  Early  Christian  Monasteries,  and  Anchorite  Cells,  Church  Arctd- 
tecture  of  two  systems— the  Entablature  and  the  Arch,  and  Belfries  of  the  Irish 
and  Irish-Romanesque  Periods.  The  Letterpress,  which  also  comprises  an 
Introduction  and  Summary  or  concluding  Essay  by  the  Editor,  presents  a  mass 
of  accurate  information  on  the  Aspect,  Architecture,  and  History  of  those 
times,  which  will  be  indispensable  to  any  future  writer  on  Ireland  ;  wliile  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  some  of  the  illustrations  gives  the  volume  an  interest 
quite  independent  of  its  archaeological  value. 

The  DRAWINGS  of  FLAXMAN.  32  Large 

Plates,  comprising  the  entire  Series  of  the  Flaxman  Drawings  in  the 
Gallery  of  University  College,  London,  reprodneed  by  the  Autotype  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Permanent  I’hotography.  Edited,  with  Descriptive  Letterpreai 
and  Copious  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  and  Slade  I’rofessor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Large  folio, 
price  £10 104.  [^ShorWy. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  Sr.  PAUL.  By 

Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.&A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barristar- 
at-Law,  Anthor  of  “  Fasti  Sacri,”  “  Siege  of  Jerosalem,”  “  Cfesar’s  la- 
vasion,”  “  Treatise  on  Trusts,”  Ac.  With  np^vards  of  350  lUustra^ni, 
finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac.  In  2  vols.  Third  Edition, 
revii^.  Demy  4to.,  price  £2  2$. 

The  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE. 

Aldinc  Edition.  In  10  vols.,  24.  6d.  each ;  in  half-morooco,  £2  IO4.  the  Set. 
The  cheapness  of  these  volumes  places  a  recognised  and  soholarlike  Edition^ 
in  clear,  re^able  type  and  neatly  bo^d,  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  24.  6d. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  on 


half-morooco,  54. 

the  PLAYS  of 


SHAKESPEARE.  By  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

“  Mr.  Lloyd's  essays  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  of  the  highest  repute.*’— 
Aeademy. 

BRITISH  POPULAR  CUSTOMS,  PAST  and 

PRESENT,  illustrating  the  Social  and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  People. 
Arranged  according  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Thiselton  Dykb,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  8vo.,  doth. 

[Immediately. 

OARS  and  SCULLS,  and  HOW  to  USE  THEM. 

By  Walter  Bradford  Woodqatb,  M.A.,  of  B.  N.  0.,  Oxon.,  Barrista- 
at-Law,  Author  of  “  O.  V.  H.,”  “  Ensemble,”  “  A  Hunt  Cap,”  Ac.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  84.  6d. 

“  A  complete  manual  for  the  *  coach.'  '* — Athenaeum. 

“  Mr.  Woodgate  has  written  a  took  which  neither  professionals  nor  amatetos 
can  afford  to  neglect.” — Pall  Maijl  Oazette. 

“  No  man,  be  he  tyro  or  professor,  can  fail  to  improve  himself  if  he  follows 
the  precepts  given  him  by  Mr.  Woodgate.” — Land  and  Water. 

“  In  this  neat  little  manual  Mr.  Woodgate  says  nearly  all  that  we  should 
suppose  can  be  said.”— <8toat/ar<f. 

The  JOUENALof  LADY  BEATEIX  GEAHAM, 

Sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  By  Mrs.  Fowler  Smith.  With  a 
Preface  by  Miss  Yonge,  Anthor  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,”  Ac.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  54. 

“  One  of  the  beet,  if  not  the  best,  of  its  class.” — Pall  Mall  Oazette,  ^ 

“  One  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  of  its  kind.” — SpectaUor. 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN :  a  Story  for  Girls.  Eeprinted 

from  Aunt  Judy't  Magazine,  with  considerable  Additions  and  CorreotioBS. 
By  Juliana  Horatio  EmNO,  Author  of  “The  Brownies,  and  other 
Tales,”  “  Lob  Lie-by-the-Fire,”  “  Mrs.  Overtheway’s  Remembrances.” 
With  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  W.  Allingham.  Small  post  8vo.,  price  54. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  A  SONS,  Covent  Garden. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

34.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Wtif4.— “Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oazette.— 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Netes, — “  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  mort 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment." 
Oraphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dib^.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


"P^EAR  ENGLAND.  New  Song.  By  Louis  Diehl. — 

n  x  Signor  FOLI  will  SING  this  favourite  Song  at  all  his  Concerts  on  hia 
autumnal  tour. 

London :  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  Publishers. 

'|\/rUSIC. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  forming  a  Music  Library 

are  respectfully  referred  to  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.’S  CATALOGUE 
of  high-class  MUSIC,  comprising  a  list  of  more  than  400  theoretical  and  standard 
works  by  Albrechtsb^rger,  CheruUni,  Reicha,  Marx,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Boyce,  Bach,  Campagnoli,  Corelli,  Corfe,  Czernys  Drouet,  FWis, 
Hamilton,  Herzog,  Reissiger,  Rinok,  W.  T.  Best,  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Rimbanlt, 
John  Bishop,  Joseph  Warren,  Rossini,  Spohr,  Duport,  Rode,  Baillot,  Viottl,  and 
Weber.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

^TLSSRS.  COCKS  Sc  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 

ATX  have  just  issued  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  by 
BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST.  A  list  of  more 
than  600  of  the  works,  toth  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers 
is  presenteii  to  the  public  post  free.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  I* 
cxcclleiit,  cannot  but  be  serviceable  both  to  teachers  and  amateurs#— Vide  the 
liuddertfietd  Weekly  News, 
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SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 


WOK/KIS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


jrotioe.— Csptun  Creaeli*«  New  Trsvali  la  Heraacorina, 
Serria.  Bosnia.  Montanagro.  Dalmatia.  Ao. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY;  or,  Stories  for  Every- 

body  and  ETwybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbuix- 
Ht'OEasDr,  llj*.  With  Nine  lliustrations  from  Original  Deaigiis  hr 
Richard  Doyle.  Crown  8to.  price  6*. 


OVER  the  BORDERS  of  CHRISTENDOM 


and  ESLAMIAH  ;  or,  Trarels  in  the  Summer  of  1875  through  Hungary, 
Slaronia,  .Serria,  Bosnia,  Hercegovina,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  to  the 
North  of  Albania.  By  James  Crkaoh,  Author  of  “A  Scamper  to 
Sebastopol.”  2  vols.,  large  poet  8to.,  254. 


‘The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;’  an  Account  of  a 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbroc  in  the 
Sommer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Qliovn.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8ro.  price  154. 


CANTON  and  the  BOGUE ;  the  Narrative  of  TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 


an  Eventfnl  Six  Months  In  China.  By  Waltes  William  Munst. 
Crowm  8vo.,  74.  6d. 


ITALY  EEVISITED.  By  A.  Gallenga 


People  and  the  Ismd,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering 
Aspects.  By  W.  A.  Baiixuc  Qruhman.  Crown  8to.  with  Illnstrations 
from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  [Aewr/y  rtady. 


(the  Time*  Correspondent),  Author  of  ”  Country  Life  in  Piedmont,**  5ie. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  304. 


A  STUDY  of  HAMLET.  By  Fbamk  A 

Marshall.  8vo.  price  74.  6d. 


DICKENS’S  LOTOON ;  or,  London  in  the  LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  T.  Euoar  Pbmbbrton,  Anthor  of 
“  Under  Pressure.”  Crowm  8vo.,  84. 


By  Charles  Kukmlkt,  F.L.S.  F.Q.S.  late  Rector  of  Everdej.  Grom 
8vo.  price  54. 


KATE  RANDAL’S  BARGAIN.  By  Mrs. 


SiLOAirr,  Author  of  “  The  Ouraie’s  Discipline,**  *'  Some  of  Oar  Olrls,*’ 
“  Meg,”  Sac.  S  vols.,  814.  6d. 


The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 


GOLD  DUST :  a  Story.  3  vols.,  31^.  6d. 


INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES;  the  Eights  and  Doties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  Copious  Additions.  8vo.  214. 


EOBA  DTTALIA ;  or,  Italian  Lights  and 


Shadows  :  a  Record  of  Travel.  By  Charles  W.  Heckbthohh.  2  vols., 
8vo.,  804. 


LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  SnoAHD.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine, 
price  284.  IJfear/y  mdy. 


HIS  LITTLE  COUSIN.  By  Emma  M.  Feaeson, 

Author  of  ”  One  Love  in  a  Life.’*  3  vols.,  814.  6d. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  the  Author 

of  **  Amy  Herbert,”  **  Thoughts  for  the  Age,”  iic.  Crown  8vo.  24.  M. 


The  SHADOW  OF  ERKSDALE.  By  Bourton 

Marshall.  S  vols.,  314.  6<f. 


LADY  LOUISE.  By  Kathleen  Isabelle 

Claroes.  3  vols.,  314.  6cr. 


DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  Political, 

Philosophical,  and  HistoricaL  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition. 
4  vols.  Bva  piioe  £2  74. 


SaUIRE  HARRINGTON’S  SECRET.  By 

George  W.  GARRErr.  2  vols.,  214. 


The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Baht,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  in  part  re-wrritten.  8vo.  prioe  154. 

[/n  a  fete  day*. 


A  NAME’S  WORTH.  By  Mrs.  M.  Allen. 

2  vols.,  214. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand. 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ;  an  Inquiry  into 

the  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Sixth  Edition,  revised,  with  80  pages 
of  New  Preface.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  244. 


Now  ready,  large  8vo.  cloth  extra,  prioe  814.  6<l. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


FACTS  and  TESTIMONIES  concerning  RITUAL- 

ISM.  By  OxoNiEirsD).  Second  Edition,  with  Additional  Appendices. 
8vo.  price  54. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE  TOUR  OF 
OBSERVATION  DURING  THE  YEARS  1878-74, 

Through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the  American  Union. 


The  TYPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as 

Revealing  the  Development  of  Human  Nature.  By  Akdrkw  Jukbs. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  price  7*.  6d. 


CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By  F. 

Max  MUfj.gR,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  BBsaya  chiefly  on  the  Boienoe  of  Language, 
completing  the  Work,  with  Index  to  Vols.  in.  5t  IV.  8vo.  184. 


By  EDWARD  KING. 

With  Maps,  and  588  Engraviugs  on  Wood  from  Original  Sketches 
by  J.  Wklls  Champnkt. 


SOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the  ABSTRACT  LAW  of 


London  :  BLACEIE  Si  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 


HUMAN  ORDER.  By  Augusts  Comtb.,  Translated  by  Fkedxrio 
Uabuison,  M.A.  8to.  prioe  144. 


This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  84. 

f^RAVENHURST ;  or,  THOUGHTS  ON  GOOD  AND 

vJ  EVIL.  SWvknH  EdiOnn.  And  KNOWING  AND  FEELING:  A  Cow- 


EVIL.  Second  Edition.  And  KNOWING  AND  FEEUNO;  A  Cox- 
TBiBunox  TO  Psychology. 


SUPPLEMENT  to  M‘CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY 

of  COMMERCE,  presenting  the  Ckanmerdal  Information  and  Statistics 
betwesn  tbs  years  1870  and  1875  both  inclusive.  By  H.  G.  Rxio.  8vo. 

[In  a /etc  day*. 


By  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Author  of  ”  Thomdale,” 

With  a  Memoib  of  thk  Author,  and  Portrait. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 


By  Hkxrt  Dunning  Maclrod,  M.A.  Tl»Ird  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
revistHl  (in  Two  Volnmes).  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  124. 


“We  think  it  (the  biography)  onght  to  be  published  to  the  whole  world, 
h^use  otherwise  we  do  not  see  how  the  ‘  inner  circle  *  of  William  Smith’s 
Wends  could  be  reached.  All  appreciative  readers  of  ‘  Thob-ndalb’— and  the 
J'e^rs  of  that  book  are  scattered  round  the  planet — had.  In  a  sense,  a  claim  to 
J^reckoned  among  the  author's  friends,  for  they  knew  more  about  the  beau- 
“ral,  subtle,  lovgbK-  qualities  of  his  mind  than  could  have  been  disoovered  in 
^untless  conversations  of  the  kind  that  are  possible  in  this  busy  age.”— 

“  The  character  thus  revealed  is  one  of  such  singular  beauty  as  to  have  well 
perpetuation,  even  though  the  possessor  had  exerted  no  inflnenoe  on 
wurse  of  English  philosophical  specniation,  or  ever  enriched  oar  literature 
Uh  anything  so  exquisite  as  the  opening  of  ‘  Thokndalk.’  "—Examiner. 


AIR  and  ITS  RELATIONS  to  LIFE  ;  Substance 

of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institatlon.  By  Waltkr 
Noel  Hartley,  F.C.8.  Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  price  84. 


The  THEORY  of  HEAT.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  (Edited,  in  Text- 
Books  of  Science,  by  T.  M.  Gocueve,  M.A.)  Small  8vo.  84.  M. 


The  TRANSITS  of  VENUS,  from  the  first  observed 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  St  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

THORNDALE;  or,  the  CONFLICT  OP  OPINIONS. 

Second  Edition,  IO4.  M. 

^  discourse  upon  ethics  of  the  school  of  PALEY.  8vo.,  44. 
DRAMAS.  Fcap.  8vo.,  Z*. 


In  1839  to  the  Transit  of  2012.  By  R.  A.  PmxrroB,  B.A.  Btooni  Bditioo, 
with  20  Plates  (12  Ooloored)  and  88  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  84.  6d. 


EUTROPIUS’  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Books  I.  and  II. 

Latin  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary.  Edited,  in  the  Orammar-Sehool 
TexUt  by  Joke  T.  Wbhk,  D.D.  Oxou.  82mo.  price  I4. 


London  :  LONGMANS  St  CO. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


ROBERT  BROWNING’S  NEW  POEM. 

reap,  8vo.,  7s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

55  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  INN  ALBUM.  By  Robert  Browning. 

[In  a  few  days. 

A  LIFE  of  the  EARL  of  MAYO,  Fourth  Viceroy 

of  India.  With  a  Narrative  of  his  Indian  Administration.  By  W.  W. 
Huirmt,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government 
of  India  ;  Author  of  “  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  ”  Orissa.”  2  vote,  demy 
8to.,  24j.  [Nearly  ready. 

POETS  and  NOVELISTS:  a  Series  of  Literary 

Studies.  Including  Critical  and  Biographical  Articles  on  Thackeray,  the 
Bronte,  Fielding,  Nathaniel  Hawthonie,  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  &c. 
By  Gbohqe  Barnett  Smith.  Crown  8vo.,  9«.  [This  day. 

SCIENCE  BYWAYS.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 

B.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Borderland  of  Science,”  &c.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo.,  lOi.  6<i.  [This  day. 


ELEMENTS  of  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 

Dr.  L.  Hermann,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  permission, 
by  Arthur  Gamore,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Brackenbury  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Histology  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  and  Examiner  in  Phy¬ 
siology  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy  8vo.,  16a  [This  day. 


EAST  and  WEST  LONDON.  By  the  Rev.  Harry 

Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George’s-in-the-Eost,  sometime  Incumbent  of 
St.  Luke's,  teho.  Crown  8vo.,  Gs.  [In  a  few  days. 


JACK  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Richard  Rowe, 

Author  of  ”  Episodes  of  an  Obscure  Life,”  ”  Toiling  and  Moiling,”  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.,  6«.  [In  a  few  days. 

GOD  and  the  BIBLE  :  a  Review  of  Objections  to 

”  Literature  and  Dogma.”  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Crown  8vo.,  9*. 

[  [November  12. 

THE  LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  George  Henry 

Lewes.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  16*. 


Medium  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Six  Folding  Coloured  Maps,  numerous  Plates  and 
Folding  Sections,  pp.  568,  cloth,  42*. 

The  JUMMOO  and  KASHMIR  TERRITORIES. 

A  Geographical  Account.  By  Frederick  Drew,  P.R.G.S.,  P.G.8., 
Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  late  of  the  M^araja  of  Eashmlr'i 
Service. 

It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  so  lucidly  planned  a  book  u 

Mr.  Drew’s . Every  chapter  is  deeply  interesting.  The  importance  and 

valne  of  the  work  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  are  very  great,  and  the  five  maps, 
which  are  arranged  respectively  as  the  general,  the  snow,  the  political,  the 
faith,  and  the  race  maps,  are  the  most  complete  within  our  knowledge.” — 
Spectator, 

“  It  Is  pre-eminently  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts.  Each  of  these  facts  is 
plainly  put  before  the  reader,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  a  pemsal  of  Mr.  Drew’s 
volume  without  knowing  very  much  that  is  fresh  about  the  countries  treated 
of.  Mr.  Drew’s  work  is  most  methodically  arranged,  and  a  good  index  renders 
it  still  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. . ... .  .We  imagine — so  precise  and 

full  is  the  book  before  us— that  many  years  will  pass  before  any  other  author 
will  attempt  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Drew  has  so  thoroughly  exhausted. 

. The  maps  which  conclude  the  volume  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best 

fo  the  region  yet  published.” — A  thenceum. 

”  One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  geography 

which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  for  some  years  past . We  are  ^te 

to  speak  of  the  author’s  work  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise . The  maps 

deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  English  works  of 
travel  arc  illustrated  cartographically  in  so  liberal  and  unexceptional  a  manner.” 
— Geographical  Magazine.  _ _ 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  552,  cloth,  with  Map,  8*.  Gd. 

The  PRINCES  of  INDIA.  An  Historical 

Narrati\'e  of  the  Princ’pal  Events  from  the  Invasion  of  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni  to  that  of  Nadir  Shah.  By  Sir  Edward  Suluvan,  Bart., 
Author  of  ”  Letters  on  India,”  “  Trip  to  the  Trenches,”  “  Rambles  in 
North  and  South  America,”  Ac. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

The  follomng  pages  were  commenced  after  a  journey  through  India  and 
Ceylon  some  years  ago  ;  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  history ;  neither 
will  they  satisfy  the  ”  immortal  longings  ”  of  the  real  student,  but  they  may 
perhaps  help  to  turn  more  attention  to  the  romantic  chronicles  of  a  country 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  natural  aspects,  and  that  hM 
produced  some  of  the  noblest  sovereigns,  warriors,  and  statesmen  that  adorn  the 
annate  of  any  age,  people,  or  country.  The  author  has  inserted  nothing  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  he  telieves  he  has  consulted  every  work  or  article  that  has 
been  written  on  India,  in  the  English  or  French  languages. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

ONWARDS!  BUT  WHITHER?  A  Life  Study. 

By  A.  E.  N.  Bewicke,  Author  of  ‘‘Lonely  Carlotta,”  ‘‘  The  Last  of  the 
Jeminghams,”  Ac.  2  vote. 

SHERBORNE  ;  or,  the  House  at  the  Four  Ways. 

By  Edward  H.  Deiung,  Author  of  ‘‘  Letheuillier,”  ‘‘  Grey’s  Court,”  Ac. 
3  vote. 


New  Edition.  Scale,  86  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  29  inches  by  33. 

INDIA— STANFORD’S  NEW  PORTABLfi 

MAP  OF  INDIA :  Exhibiting  the  Present  Divisions  of  the  Conntljr 
according  to  the  most  recent  Surveys ;  showing  also  the  adjacent 
territories  of  Belnchistan,  Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Burmah,  and  Siam.  The  Railwajs,  Rivers, Canals,  Mountain  Passes,  ana 
the  Elevations  above  the  Sea’  arc  clearly  indicated ;  and  the  Boundariee  of 
the  Provinces,  the  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  the  DistricU 
under  British  and  Native  Government,  and  the  French  and  Portugneee 
Possessions,  are  distinctively  coloured.  Price,  Coloured,  6*. ;  Mounted  on 
Linen,  in  Case,  8*. ;  or  on  ^ller,  Varnished,  11*. 


SOJOURNERS  TOGETHER.  By  F.  Fkankfobt 

Moore,  Author  of  “  Flying  from  n  Shadow,”  Ac. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

AND  HER  SISTERS, 

In  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  that  appear  in  the 

Library  Edition. 

Now  ready,  price  5*. 

JANE  EVRE. 


MISS  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  Miss  Thackeray’s  Works  in  Monthly 
Volume*,  each  volume  illustrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-Page,  drawn  by 
Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  large  crown  8vo.,  6*. 

Now  ready,  price  6*. 

OLD  KENSINGTON. 


TH 


NOW  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  191. 

E  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Wit 

Illustrations  by  Gkorub  du  Maurier  and  A.  Hodkins. 


Contents:—  • 


The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  (With  an  Illustration).  CTiaps.  XXII.— The  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Hall— The  Road  Home.  XXIII.— A  Street— Neigh’s 
Rooms— Christopher’s  Rooms.  XXIV.— Ethel berta’s  House.  XXV  — 
Bthelberta’s  House  (continued).  XXVI.— Ethelberta’s  House  (continued). 
—The  British  Museum.  ' 

At  the  Land’s  End  of  France. 

Losivizka,  the  Bandit  of  Dalmatia. 

Bbaksiteare’s  ‘‘  Macbeth,”  and  another. 

Automatic  Chess  and  Card  Playing. 

A  German  Peasant  Romance. 


awuvuucuvui  ijunuas  i  wun  Auu»fcrttuoii;.  v^naps.  Jiail.— UE 

New  Law.  XIV.— Unchangeable.  XV.— Laying  the  Lines,  XV] 
Matlame’s  Unjust  Steward.  . 


Scale,  33  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  27  inches  by  82. 

BUEMAH,  &c. — A  Map  showing  the  various 

Routes  proposed  for  connecting  China  'alth  India  and  Europe  throuffa 
Bunnah,  and  developing  the  Trade  of  Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  and 
China.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Ooilvy  Hay,  F.&O.S. 
Coloured,  3*. ;  Mounted,  in  Case,  5*. 

‘‘  A  map,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Ogllvy  Hay,  F.R.G.S.,  hs* 
just  been  published,  ‘  showing  the  various  routes  proposed  for  connecting  China 
with  India  and  Europe  through  Burmah,  and  for  developing  the  trade  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  Burmah,  and  China.’  It  must  not  be  suppo^  from  this  description 
that  the  area  embraced  by  the  map  extends  from  China  to  Europe.  It  inclades 
simply  Assam,  Pegu,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  West  Yunnan,  or  that  part  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries  in  which  Englishmen  are  most  directly  interested-  The 
scale,  30  miles  to  the  inch,  has  enabled  the  engraver  to  nse  large  letters  in 
printing  the  names  of  places,  and  to  represent,  lAithout  crowding  or  confusion, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  routes  followed  by  recent  travellers,  or  suggeeted 
as  new  lines  of  commercial  intercourse.” — Tinus. 


With  Coloured  Map,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6*. 

CHINA.-TheFOREIGNER  in  FAR  CATHAY. 

By  W.  H.  Medruhst,  U.B.M.  Consul,  Shanghai. 

Contents  : — Introductory — Position  of  Foreigners — Character  and  Habits  of 
Foreign  Residents — Missionaries— Consuls  and  Cu  Ji.omB  Authorities — Customs  of 
the  Chinese — Shop  Signs — Advertising — Mandarin  Yamens— Opium  Smoking- 
Infanticide— Eating  and  Drinking— Social  Institutions — Correspondence  and  the 
ITess — Modes  of  Sepulture — Use  of  the  Written  Character  for  Decoration  —Proper 
Names— Travelling  and  Porterage — Character' of  the  Chinese— Concludtog  Re¬ 
marks — And  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Specimen  of  Chinese  Music,  with  Original 
Words  and  English  Literal  Translation. 

‘‘  It  is  a  volume  which  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  that  man  must  be  very 
impervious  to  knowledge  who  lays  it  down  without  having  gained  from  its  pag^ 
an  intelligent  insight  into  the  strange  and  much  misrepresented  world  of  China. 
Saturday  Review. 

“  We  must  be  thankful  to  the  author  who  has  given  us  much  that  Is  thoroughly 
reliable  of  China  os  it  is,  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.” — Spectator. 

‘‘  There  is  not  an  intelligent  reader  in  Europe  who  will  not  be  edified  ana 
amused  by  a  perusal  of  this  little  book.” — London  and  China  Telegraph. 


Scale,  90  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  26  inches  by  22. 

CHINA— MAP  of  CHINA.  By  J.  Arkowsmith. 

Sheet,  Coloured,  8*. ;  Mounted,  in  Case,  5*. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place, 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  (>088,  S.W. 


or  Proprieto^b^SPOTOSWWDE  &  ^O.,  ^o.  6  Now-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ; 

*su  w  ABB  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.-SATURDAY,  November  6,  1 876. 
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